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DARE. 

“Dare to be right, dare to be true,” 
Never forget that’s the thing you 

should do. 
Keep the brave motto ever in sight, 
For you'll never be left as long as 

you’re right. 

* * * * * 
BUILDING UP THE SOIL. 
The proper management of the soil 

is eminently as important in farming, 








aided with but a limited amount of 
manure. These leguminous. crops, 
such as clover, alfalfa, cow peas and 
soy beans not only cover the soil and 
protect it, but they also have the pe- 
culiar faculty of deriving ‘ nitrogen 
from the air and adding it to the plant 
food already in the soil. 

Another point in favor of the grow- 
ing of these crops is that they pre- 
vent injury by heavy rains, heat and 


rest, after which it was found that 
the soil had increased in fertility. 
Modern farming, however, has done 
away with this practice, and.in many 
farming sections ‘cover crops have 
been substituted, and many progres- 
sive farmers have learned by experi- 
ence that mulching the soil by thor- 
ough culltivation protects it against 
loss, as well as to add to its fertility. 
If the land is plowed in the fali and 
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as in the management of live stock. 
The sdil can gain or lose in fertility, 
according to the way in which it is 
treated. The kind of crops grown; 
the method of cultivation; the system 
of recuperation practiced in applying 
fertilizers, all influence the soil and 
changes its quality and texture to’ no 
little extent. Many of our poorer 
soils, or those which have run out 
by improper handling, have been 
brought up to a high state of fertility 
by the growing of leguminous crops, 





frost, and while these three agents 
are at times necessary and import- 
ant under certain conditions of the 
soil, it became necessary to prevent 
losing that which was gained ear- 
lier in the season of growth. Some 
soils are improved by plowing them 
late in the fall, but this will not hold 
good in all cases. Nature’s method is 
to cover the soil always, and not to 
leave any of the soil exposed. 

In the olden times fallowing was 
practiced, or the soil was allowed to 


then seeded to a crop, 
protected. 

While this practice in some sec- 
tions is not practiced, yet the subject 
is one that commends itself to far- 
mers, and will furnish much food for 
thought and reflection where inten- 
sive farming is engaged in, and in the 
years to come may we not look fora 
complete revolution in the treatment 
of soils after the crops have been 
harvested. If shading the soil dur- 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe that every advertisement in 
this paper is backed by a responsible person. 
But to make doubly sure we will make geen 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 

inst rogues but we do not guarantee to 
adjust trifling differences between subscrib- 
ers an4 honest, responsible advertisers, 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest bankru sanctioned by the 
Notice of the complaint must be 

sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
po = oa FARMING when writing the 
vertiser. 
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“Only a flower, nodding; 
A lowly thing indeed, 
Only a breath of Heaven, 
Grown from a flower seed.” 
a + = . * 
FOR THE BEST ARTICLE. 
The interest taken by our readers in 
sending us articles for our prize con- 
test ‘leads. us to think that this fea- 
ture is worthy of continuing each 
month. Many of Successful Farming 
readers will find time from now on to 
send us many of their experiences. 
We beg to state that poetry is not 
eligible to this contest, although we 
would like to receive original poems 
from our readers. We wish that you 
would write us of farm happenings or 
things connected with your every day 
work on and about the farm. Of 
course, all of the contributiors can 
not always expect to win a prize, but 
remember the old adage “try again.” 
These prizes will be awarded as they 
have been in the past. The offer is a 
cash prize of $3.00 for the best 
article contributed, $2.00 for the sec- 
ond best, and $1.00 for third best. The 
articles winning prizes in last month’s 
contest were first, “Tree Planting and 
Mulching,” second, “The Farmer Now 
and Then,” third, “A Word on Hog 
Raising.” 
a oe hU6S.LUwS 
EVOLUTION IN FARMING. 
The rapid strides that have been 
made in farming during the last forty 
or fifty years has been nothing short 





of marvelous and it is quite difficult 
for our present day farmers to fully 
realize how the farmer of fifty years 
ago managed to live and prosper when 
it was necessary to do so much labor 
by hand and with the crudest of con- 
trivances. Then grain was cradeled 
and hay was cut with a scythe. For 
years the advancement was slow but 
the coming of the present age of scien- 
tific invention found much opportunity 
for development in the agricultural 
world. 

The country began to grow and as it 
expanded, new farming areas were 
opened up and inventions became nec- 
essary in order to develop the agri- 
culture of the west. Today we find 
that on our modern farms, one man 
can do what it required five men to do 
in the years ago. During the past 
few years our Agricultural colleges 
and Experiment stations have come 
rapidly to the front and have become 
an important spoke in the wheel of 
agriculture. In our best agricultural 
states, those which are the most pro- 
gressive, and successful there have 
been demonstrated two important 
facts. First, that the farmers to be 
successful and meet the greatest com- 
petition in the markets must practice 
scientific methods in hardling their 
crops and stock and while he may oc- 
casionally jest at the idea of scientific 
farming, yet the successful farmer is 
really a scientific farmer, although he 
may not know it by such a name, that 
is to say, he is farming with scientific 
methods. Second, the progressive 
farmer is the fellow that keeps posted 
on new discoveries in his line and 
from these discoveries is enabled to 
glean ideas that will be of benefit to 
him in his everyday work upon the 
farm. You will find such a man a 
reader of the bulletins of the experi- 
ment stations. He will be found keep- 
ing an account of the affairs of his 
farm operations. Good § agricultural 
papers will be found in his home. He 
visits county and state fairs and when 
the harvest season is over, you may 
expect him to be in attendance at 
farmers’ institutes and entering into 
the discussions in an intelligent way. 
If his sons are inclined to take up 
farming as a life work they will be 
sent to the State Agricultural college 
to learn. scientific and _ practical 
methods and upon returning to the 
farm will put into practice new ideas 
that are helpful. 

The evolution of farm work has de- 
veloped just such men in our best ag- 
ricultural communities and they are 
found today and pointed out as the 
successful ones. Probably in no in- 
dustry has there been a more rapid 
evolution than in the change of the 
farmer of the past to the farmer of the 
present. Let the good work go on. 

* +. + + + 
PRIZES FOR BEST PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In our June issue of Successful 
Farming we made an offer to our read- 
ars of three prizes for the best pho- 
tographs sent to us by September Ist. 
$3.00 was offered for the first prize, 
$2.00 for the second prize, and $1.00 
for the third prize. Many excellent 
photographs were received and it was 
indeed hard to determine which were 
the best three. Many of the photo- 
graphs were of remarkable interest 
but lacked in photographic work, 
while on the other hand, some of the 
photographs showed great photo- 
graphic work but was lacking in in- 
terest. Some of the best of these 
photographs, however, will be made 





into cuts and will appear in subse- 
quent issues of Successful Farming. 
The winners of the prizes were as fol- 
lows: “Our Cows,” first prize, Grace 
E. Steward, Birmingham, Alabama; 
second, “A Country Road Among the 
Hills,” Mrs. May D. Eaden, Circle- 
ville, Kansas; third, “When Grandpa’s 
Away,” W. E. Cogswell, Sacramenta, 
California. The cut of “Our Cows” ap- 
peared in our August issue and the 
other ‘two photographs will appear as 
cuts in this issue of Successful Farm- 
ing. 

Since there has been shown such a 
disposition on the parts of our read- 
ers to enter this contest, we have de- 
cided to again offer the same prizes 
for the best photographs sent in on or 
before January ist next. This con- 
test, as in former cases, is open to 
all the readers of Successful Farming 
and the prizes. will be awarded upon 
the subject matter, the clearness, and 
finish of the photographs. sent in. 
Photographs will be returned to those 
who request it. Successful Farming 
reserves the right to publish any or all 
photographs received. The subjects 
of the photographs tv be entered in 
this contest may cover any phase of 
country life, pictures of children, 
farm scenes, or home pets, ete. The 
editor will be the judge of this contest. 

— + - = - 
GET A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

This is an age of utilitarianism, and 


the education afforded young men and 


women in our great educational insti- 
tutions is being laid more and more 
along practical lines than ever before, 
in fact, we have been making wonder- 
ful strides in this direction of late. 
A quarter of a century ago such a con- 
dition did not exist. The education af- 
forded in those days in the best of in- 
stitutions took a classical and literary 
form, and while the mental training 
was excellent it gave the bent of the 
mind of the young toward the learned 
professions, while agriculture and 
manual pursuits were neglected and a 
one sided development was the result. 
The professional and mercantile pur- 
suits became over-crowded. 

While the effects of this course of 
instruction is still felt in some institu- 
tions, much advancement has been 
made in the educational policy of our 
larger institutions of late years, and 
as a result courses of study and de- 
partments have been introduced into 
our best institutions that are adapted 
to the needs of the hour, especially is 
this true in the adaptability of educa- 
tion to agriculture. In all lines of in- 
dustry and science, courses are now 
being afforded our young people in the 
schools and colleges, whére the young 
man or young woman contemplating a 
college education, can lay a founda- 
tion deep and broad enough to fit him 
or her for a field of usefulness upon 
graduation. 

In studying a number of catalogues 
from tnese institutions referred to, we 
have noticed with interest and ap- 
proval that the plan of giving a gen- 
eral education before specializing is 
insisted upon. Such a system is es- 
sential, and the young man or woman 
starting into college this fall should 
not be in too great a hurry to pass 
over the general training, preparatory 
to taking work in the special line they 
have chosen. 

We recently visited one of the three 
leading educational institutions in the 
East, in company with a young man 
who was contemplating entering the 
medical department of that institu- 
tion, and who expected to take one 
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year of study in a Western college 
before entering upon his studies in 
the East. In conversation with the 
dean of the medical department, he 
asked this question: 

“Would you advise me to study the 
elements of bacteria, chemistry and 
anatomy in preparation for special 
work in your institution. The dean re- 
plied, ““Not at all; get all the general 
training that you can before you come 
to us for special work. We will see 
that you study medicine surgery after 
you get here. What is needed most 
is a good grounding in general work. 

This seemed to us to be the essence 
of the whole question. Become well 
trained in general work before taking 
up the special lines to which the 
student is intending to devote his time 
after graduation. However,this gen- 
eral training should not be too far di- 
vorced from the special training to ve 
sought later. Institutions of learning 





education, one that can be used in the 
every day walks of life. Even though 
you may at this time have no definite 
plans in view after graduation, a 
thorough college training will equip 
you with a trained mind, no matter 
what line of work you may choose to 
follow after the college work has been 
completed. 
et 6 €& © 


HORTICULTURE AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


One of the irsportant buildings at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
will be the Palace of Horticulture. 
This building wil consist of a main 
central room 400 feet square with 
wings extending on opposite sides. 
Each wing being 204x230 feet. The 
whole building covers almost six 
acres. It is the plan of the manage- 
ment to place a splendid collection of 


readers with a cut of the Horticultural 
Palace. 
* +” * x * 
BUILDING UP THE SOIL. 
(Continued from front page.) 
ing the summer months promotes fer- 
tility, it is important that this same 
fertility should be conserved in the 
winter for use the following season. 
Since the planting of cover crops 
began, the practice has grown in favor 
and more of these crops are. being 
sown in sections where the climate 
wiil permit than ever before. 
oe ok . * * 


COLIC IN HORSES. 


A prevention of the principal and 
most frequent exciting causes of colic 
will be affected if the horse is always 
regularly fed: if the food is sound, 
wholesome and digestible; if feeding a 
heavy meal immediately before and 
after severe exercise is avoided; if no 





palms and decorative plants in the 
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throughout the country offer such a 
large scope of subjects in their curri- 
culum, that a proper selection of gen- 
eral branches of learning can be easily 
made that will not only be of incalcul- 
able benefit in the years to come, but 
will lead up to the specialty chosen. 

In taking a course in an agricultural 
college, it is just as essential that the 
preparatory work should be thorough 
as it is in preparing for the study of 
law, medicine or for any of the profes- 
sions. Such a preliminary training as 
is outlined is sure to give the student 
a more practical grasp of the subject 
which he is to study later. Learn to 
think and think right, for in the study 
of theory and practice in scientific 
agriculture this attainment will be 
needed. 

We know that many of our readers 
—young men and young women—are 
thinking seriously of taking a college 
education, and are expecting to make 
the start this fall. We would urge 
them by all means to get this educa- 
tion, if possible, even though it be at 
some sacrifice for the next four years. 
Such an education, no matter whether 
you expect to follow farming or other 
pursuits, will broaden you and you 


will be able, in the years that follow, 
to get the best out of things about 
you. 

In this coJege work get a practical 
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center of the building. Surrounding 
this, an area of 200 feet square is left 
for exhibits to be placed on plates on 
low tables. The building will be 
lighted by windows in the walls and 
from above. When the exposition 
opens in April, the Horticultural ex- 
hibit will not be small. The entire 
space will be covered with cold stor- 
age apples during the month of May 
and nearly all of June. This fruit will 
be placed in cold _ storage this fall. 
During the latter part of May and 
June, raspberries, dewberries, and 
blackberries will be exhibited also 
on the tables. During July, peaches 
and early apples will probably occupy 
considerable space. When one stops 
to think that it requires 800 plates to 
cover 100 square feet of space, the 
vastness of the exhibit can be appre- 
ciated. The success of the fruit ex- 
hibit will depend very largely upon the 
co-operation of the different states in 
putting fruit in cold storage this win- 
ter. The Horticultural grounds will 
be filled with vast flower gardens and 
nurseries. In fact, all the known 
plants that can grow in the climate of 
St. Louis will be found in this garden. 
Unquestionably the Horticultural De- 
partment of the World’s fair will be 
one of the leading features of the ex- 
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food which has a tendency to ferment 
or that is rich in alkalies is given; 
if no ice-cold water is given to drink 
or, when it cannot be avoided, only in 
small quantities, and never when the 
horse is perspiring or has an empty 
stomach, and if meal or brain is given 
as food, that it be thoroughly mois- 
tened. 

Absolute and relative overfeeding 
undoubtedly constitutes a frequent 
cause of colic, especially in animals 
in which the necesary predisposing 
causes are already existing. Too large 
a quantity of food in the stomach and 
intestines not only requires an in- 
creased activity of the digestive ap- 
paratus and consequently an increased 
supply of the digestive canal with 
blood, but also retards and impedes 
the peristalic mutions, and by ex- 
panding the normal cavity and pres- 
sing upon the diaphragm, decreases 
the space in the chest and thus in- 
terferes more or less with the func- 
tions of the heart and of the lungs, 
and in consequence, with the decar- 
bonization of the blood and the regu- 
larity of its circulation. 

* ¢ *& & & 


Successful Farming is the best pa- 
per of its kind I have ever read. 2 
am anxious to see the next copy.—L. 
E. Wilson, Petersburg, Mo. 
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GOOD TIMES AT HOME. 


All the pigs a-gruntin’ 
Lively, in the styes; 

Johnny gone a-huntin’, 
Molly makin’ pies. 


Hoe cakes in the ashes, 
Cider on the foam; 
Don’t care how the cash is— 
Good times here at home! 
7 = * * * 


Sowing better seed is often quite an 






advantage. In growing wheat profit- 
ably, wheat is as susegptible of im- 
provement as anything\in the vege- 
table or animal kingdoms, and to 


produce the best resflts, \it is essen- 
tial to sow the bestfseed. \ 
x * - € * 
Millions of acres of grazing and 


farming lands throughout thhe west, 
and particularly in Nebraska, Kansas 
and Wyoming, are now heid by cattle 


barons on leases from soldiers’ wid- 
ows, have been declared to be illegally 
held by the commissioner of the land 
office, and it will be returned to the 
list of lands subject to entry by the 
public. This action comes as the re- 
sult of investigations into the charges 
made by Colonel John S. Mosby. 
* * * * 7 

Nitrogen, potash and _ phosphoric 

acid are called the “tripod of agricul- 


ture.” When crops are sold off of the 
farm these three ele S are re- 
moved by proper rotation, gnd by fre- 


quent manuring of the land\they may 
be kept on the farm and the fertility 
of the soil sustained. 

* . > * . 


The principle of diversified farming 
is based on the fact, that plants take 
different quantities of different ele- 
ments of fertility from the soil, in- 
stead of an excess of any one essential 
element, as when growing only one 
special crop, and in this way the bal- 
ance in soil elements are preserved. 

> © aa + * 
DESTROY THE BURDOCK. 

We recently had occasion to notice 
while visiting an agricultural section 
in the west, that the old time weed— 
the burdock—was abundant in many 
places, such as fence sides, lanes, cor- 
ners around buildings, pastures and on 
the border of woodlands. 

Allowing this weed to grow is 
simply negligence on the part of the 
farmer. If the farmers will go over 
their grounds twice a year and cut 
the burdocks below the crown, they 
will soon rid their land of this pest. 
Every plant cut in this way wi't be 
killed. The-cutting may be done at 
any season of the year when the 
frost is not in the ground. 

+. > . + - 


FARMING WITH ELECTRICITY. 


With the rural telephone, free mail 
delivery in this country, marking ad- 
vancement in the farming world. Ger- 
many across the water is doing some- 
thing with electricity in lessening the 
burdens of farm work on some of 
her wealthy estates. A London Maga- 
zine says: 

In the application of electricity to 
evedy day work Germany has, per- 
haps, gone farther than any other 
nation. Electrically heated and oper- 


laundry appara- 
tus is in common use there, but the 
most striking single development is 
the electrical farm. 

Take for example, the Quendnau 
|farm, which covers 450 acres, and its 
|} dairy handles 1,000 gallons of milk 
daily. Every part of this farm is 
lighted by electricity, and is in tele- 
phonic communication with every 
other part. The dairy has an elec- 
trical churn; the barn contains elec- 
trically operated feed and carrot cut- 
ting machines, and even the grind- 
stone is turned by a small belt from 
the shaft connected with the barn 
motor. 

The water-pumping apparatus is 
run by electricity; all the buildings 
are lighted by incandescent lamps, 
and there is an electrical indicator at 
the doors of all the houses. This 
farm has also its own thrashing and 
grist mill, the machinery of which is 
turned by a current from the minia- 
ture central station; and finally there 
is a small sawmill, which gets its 
power from the same station. On the 
farm are all kinds of electrical agri- 
cultural machines. 

The power of these various opera- 
tions—lighting, * heating, telephones, 
churning, cutting, grinding, pumping, 
thrashing and sawing—comes from a 
50-horse power stationary engine 
working two dynamos. From this 
station the power is distributed to 
all parts of the farm, and the switch- 
board is so plainly marked that the 
ordinary farm hand can regulate the 
supply to fit the need. 

= 7. * * * 
AGRICULTURE DEFINED. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

By C. S. Heller, Highmount, N. Y. 

Unsuccessful efforts in some voca- 
tions often elicit unfavorable opinions 
regarding the vocation itself by those 
who failed in their attempt to recover 
it. Others whose trials have been at- 
tended by sucess, because of greater 
fitness, closer attention to details, and 
a more minute study of the condi- 
tion, are eager to give their calling a 
better name and express impartial 
ideas relative to its advantages and 
disadvantages. While agriculture con- 
sists of much labor and the profits are 
smaller than can be derived from the 
trades and professions where less phy- 
sical effort is expended, yet if money 
profits alone, without any considera- 
tion for health and happiness derived, 
are the test for the desirability of en- 
gaging in the work, then agriculture 
might be well transmitted to a back 
number on the list of profitable busi- 
neses and professions. 

Life’s purpose should be for the at- 
tainment of happiness, and to accom- 
plish this purpose man must have 
some employment of mind and body, 
the enjoyment of which leads to con- 
tentment and proper living. As a 
means toward the fulfillment of life’s 
aim, agriculture is strongly praised 
and advocated as the ideal employ- 
ment of man, which, if rightly entered 
into and conscientiously followed, 
leads to independence and happiness. 
Being a healthful and divinely in- 
stituted calling, it is often given var- 
ious definitions and high sounding 
names, giving use to misleading 
thoughts and ideas regarding its prac- 
tice. Agriculture is generally referred 
to as a science. In its strictest sense, 
science investigators and experiments 
for the sake of knowing and for in- 
creasing knowle@ge concerning var- 
ious subjects. Many researches that 





are made and facts revealed have a 
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special bearing upon agricultural life 
and work, thereby.exerting a vast in- 
fluence upon its theories and methods. 
Though it has received a great bene- 
fit in some special branches, a com- 
plete change in practice has been made 
due to scientific investigation, it is 
still in the main business where in- 
vestment is made for profitable re- 
turns with science as its helpful guide 
and instructor, and machinery its 
time and labor saver. 


An occupation which is divinely in- 
stituted and is at the foundation of 
manufacture and commence; which 
contributes the largest share to a na- 
tion’s wealth and furnishes mainten- 
ance for human existence;. which has 
for its follower the Independence of a 
home with its necessities, and is de- 
pendent of trade strikes and unions, 
is surely dignified and commands one’s 
respect and unbiased opinion regarding 
its worthiness as a safe and reasonably 
remunerative vocation tc follow. 

Unlike other businesses and profes- 
sions its advantages are not thorough- 
ly appreciated and understood by the 
few. Ignorance and lack of thought 
on the part of those claiming to be 
its adherents, are the main causes for 
the frequent dissuading epithets plac- 
ed upon farming as a vocation. Edu- 
cation, with its beneficial effects in 
all lines of employment, has made its 
existence ic” very noticeably in all 
departments of farm work, and the 
greater the increase of knowledge and 
wisdom on the part of the soil tillers 
relating to their noble calling, the 
greater will be their happiness and 
optimism concerning their own busi- 
ness; the larger the profits from labor 
and the more superior its dignity 
among other vocations referred to as 
honorable and exceedingly profitable. 
* * * * * 
PREPARATION FOR FALL GRAIN. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By Bryan Tyson, Carthage, Mo.) 

The soil should be well plowed and 
fined. The plowing should not be 
deep, unless. a sod is turned down. 
Heavy soils are not to be plowed 
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deeply, but if hard pan is within easy 
reach a subsoil plow shoud be used. 
For fall grain, the raw’ under-soil 
should not be brought to the surface. 
The fining, usually a matter of enough 
harrowing to thoroughly pulverize the 
soil, is fully as important as the plow- 
ing. Clayey soils canot be fined if 
wet, they will puddle and prevent the 
seed from germinating. 

For fall seeding, plant food or ma- 
nure, as it is commonly called, should 
be used with judgment. All farmers 
now know, or should know, that plant 
food consists of three substances, ni- 
trogen, potash and phosphoric, acid. 
Farmyard manure, so far as plant food 
is concerned, is valuable only for the 
quantity of these three substances it 
contains. Fertilizers and agricultural 
chemicals are very unlike manure in 
appearance, but they contain these 
plant food substances and promote 
the growth of plants exactly as does 
farmyard manure. 

There are many differences of opin- 
ion as to the proper way of applying 
manures in the fall. Bulky farmyard 
manures are perhaps best broadcasted 
on the surface and plowed under. 
Chemical manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers are best drilled in with the 
seed or broadcasted over the fined 
soil just before seeding. The advan- 
tages of the latter forms of plant food 
are that they are more readily availa- 
ble to the uses of the plants, and that 
they are cheaper to he-ndle. A ton of 
good farmyard manure contains about 
10 pounds of nitrogen, 10 pounds of 
potash and 5 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. All of the plant food is in a sol- 
uble form and soon becomes availa- 
ble. Chemical fertilizers contain per 
ton about five times the plant food of 
a ton of farmyard manure. It is there- 
fore much cheaper to handle. As this 
manuring generally comes at a busy 
time, the advantage of using chemical 
fertilizers is often very convenient for 
this reason alone. 

The quantity of fertilizers to use is 
often left wholly to chance or the 
word of the fertilizer dealer; the quan- 
tity, too, is often not considered. 

Fertilizer for Wheat: From 300 to 
600 pounds per acre of a fertilizer con- 
taining the following may be used: 
Nitrogen, 2 per cent; actual potash, 6 
per cent, and available phosphoric 
acid, 8 per cent. In lieu of the above 
the following materials may be mixed 
and used: 

For nitrogen, use nitrate of soda, 43 
to 86 pounds; or sulphate of ammonia, 
34 to 68 pounds; dried blood, 69 to 128 
pounds. 

For phosphoric acid, use acid phos- 
phate, 183 to 366 pounds; or dissolved 
blue, 160 to 320 pounds; or bone meal, 
288 to 456 pounds. 

For potash, use muriate.of potash, 
37 to 74 pounds; or sulphate of potash, 
37 to 74 pounds; or kainit, 150 to 300 
pounds. 

Some of the necessary nitrogen is 
expected to be gained by growing 
legumes, but at least half the neces- 
sary quantity should be applied as fer- 
tilizer. In many cases, however, the 
supply of nitrogen is ample without a 
direct application. 

The phosphoric acid is apt to take 
an insoluble form and therefore un- 
available phosphoric acid forms in the 
soil, hence, about twice as much as 
the crop really needs is generally used. 

Bulletin No. 62, of the Maryland ex- 
periment station, says that the fertil- 
izer which has been found best for 





wheat at that station contains nitro- 
gen, 2 per cent; available phophoric 
acid, 9 per cent, and potash, 7 1-2 per 
cent. 

In lieu of the foregoing, the follow- 
ing materials for a dose of 300 to 600 
pounds per acre, may be mixed and 
used: 

For nitrogen, use nitrate of soda, 49 
to 98 pounds; or sulphate of ammonia, 
39 to 78 pounds; or dried blood, 77 to 
154 pounds. 

For phosphoric acid, use acid phos- 
phate, 206 to 412 pounds; or dissolved 
bone, 180 to 360 pounds; or bone meal, 
257 to 514 pounds. 

For potash, use muriate of potash, 
47 to 94 pounds; or sulphate of potash, 
47 to 94 pounds; or kainit, 188 to 376 
pounds. 

If the supply of any one of the three 
elements of fertility in the soil run 
short the other two will not be fur- 
ther drawn on, however large the sup- 
ply may be. Hence, great care should 
be taken in compounding fertilizer 
materials with a view of procuring a 
well-balanced fertilizer. 

* cs oo ae * 
A HANDY WIRE GATE. 

Where wire fences are employed 
quite universally on farms, handy 
gates at convenient places save much 
time, when the farmer wishes to pass 
from one field to another without hav- 
ing to drive some distance to reach 
the main entrance to the field. We 
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herewith present a cut of a wire gate 
which is quite-common in many parts 
of the west. Such a gate is easily 
constructed and when placed at con- 
venient points about the farm, they 
become time savers for the farmer. 

The gate wires are fastened to a 
post with staples and the loose ends 
of the wires are attached to a pole 
five feet in length. When it is desired 
to shut the gate, put the lower end of 
this pole into the ring of the post op- 
posite the post to which the wires are 
stapled; then draw up the upper end 
of the pole, placing the top loop of 
wire over the top of the pole. The 
wires of the gate should be of equal 
length. When the gate is closed, the 
wires will be taut and firm. Two slats 
should be fastened to the gate wires 
to keep them from tangling when the 
gate is open. Such a gate is 
such a simple affair that it can be 
easily placed on any wire fence 
without difficulty, and will last 
for years. If such a_ gate is used 
a great deal, it might be a good idea 
to set a post at one side of the gate- 
way to hold the gate when open. Such 
gates as these are the most service- 
able when used for convenience at 
certain times of the year. Where gen- 
eral thoroughfare is taking place,farm 
gates of modern pattern should be 


used. 
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IMPROVING OUR SEED CORN. 
Prof. G. P. Holden ,of the Iowa State 


College, recently said: 
“When we consider that more than 





nine million acres, considerable over 
one-fourth of uhe entire area of the 
state, will be planted to corn the com- 
ing season, and that it will require 
more than 1,300,000 bushels of the 
seed its vitality, breeding purity, 
adaptability to the soil and climate, 
and unuormity in both size and shape 
of kernels, all exercise a great in- 
fluence on the future yield, the great 
importance of paying the closest at- 
tention to the testing and the prepara- 
tion of the seed corn for the planter 
cannot be over estimated. Whatever 
improvements we can make in the 
way of increasing either the quality 
or yield of the corn crops due to bet- 
ter seed or to better methods of pre- 
paring the seed, may be counted as 
clear profit.” 

New farmers have realized the im- 
portance of having strong, vigorous 
seed corn, seed corn that possesses 
great vitality. The only question that 
the farmer asked was “Wiil the seed 
corn grow?” If it would, the seed was 
good; if not, the seed was poor. They 
failed to realize the fact that seed 
corn might have vitality enough to 
germinate and send up a stalk present- 
ing the anomaly of a good stand of 
corn and yet, a poor crop of corn. This 
is seen in our domestic animals. Colts, 
calves and pigs are born alive with 
just vitality enough to live for a few 
days and then die, while others are 
born full of life and vitality and are 
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strong and healthy from the start and 
make a rapid growth. 

After his return from a tour of the 
state to inspect the growing corn, 
Prof. Holden said, “that large tracts 
that have produced big stalks will not 
mature corn.” The seed, owing to last 
fall’s frost, was lacking in vigor, and 
vitality, and although germinating, will 
not reproduce. This brings up a very 
important question about saving seed 
corn and one that the farmers should 
heed as it is of vital importance to 


them. 
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MODERN FARMING. 
To Successful Farming: 

Being an old farmer, it is quite nat- 
ural for me to be hankering after 
journals giving accounts of farm life, 
and the progress my old neighbors 
are making. Farming now-a-days is 
not done the same as it was when I 
was a boy, back in the ’60’s, along the 
Atlantic coast and toward the summit 
of the Alleghenies. Then, the scythe, 
cradle and hand rake were extensive- 
ly used. Later, the mower, in place 
of the scythe; the revolving rake in 
place of the hand rake; the reaper in 
place of the cradle; the tread power 
in place of the flail; the separator, 
band cutter, grain weigher, wind 
stacker in place of the old time cyl- 
inder and shaker, and fanning mill 
where grain had toge put through a 
fanning mill before it could be made 
saleable. Truly, forty years has 
wrought wonders in farm life. 

Successful farming has been the 
foundation of it all. When the farmer 
is successful, all the wheels of indus- 
try are kept in motion. When crops 
are a failure, there is a luli in the 
factory, mercantile pursuits will be 
depressed and trade in general is dull. 
Idleness is seen on every hand; pock- 
et books get gradually empty, with lit- 
tle to replenish their former fullness. 
But as the farmer is successful, then 
all the wheels of commerce are kept 
going. And none spend their money 
more freely than the successful farm- 
er. His wants are many on the farm, 
and the wide-awake farmer is not go- 
ing to let his neighbor excel him 
either in purchasing farm machinery 
or the cultivation of his crops, im- 
proving his buildings, cultivating his 
orchard and bringing his farm up to 
the highest state of cultivation, ex- 
perimenting with his crops to find out 
what kind will be the most productive 
and profitable, improving his herds, 
breeding only to the best blood ob- 
tainable. The successful farmer is 
never idle and one who is ever a 
student in his profession. Then, to 
be a successful farmer, it takes pa- 
tience, intellect and money com- 
bined. Without these three things, 
virtue, knowledge, and power, in most 
cases, farming will be a failure and 
especially if there is little will power 
to put them into effect. Then the suc- 
cessful farmer is the least indepen- 
dent and most depended upon of all 
vocations. It is frequently said that 
the farmer is the most independent 
man living. Those making such state- 
ments know little of farm life and the 
many hard, laborious hours and long 
days the farmer has to put in to make 
farming a success. But when he does 
make it a success, then everyone in 
all stations of life and vocations are 
kept in employment and in a content- 
ed state. All should have best wishes 


for the “Successful Farming” in help- | 


ing the farmer along. 
Alexander McDonald. 
Peoria, Ill. 
* « * * « 

HOW TO PREVENT HOG CHOLERA. 

First—By keeping feeding floors, 
sleeping places, tanks and vessels in 
which swill is mixed scrupulously 
clean. 


Second—By breeding from mature | 


sires and dams, which will give us lit- 
ters of very much more constitutional 
vigor than where immature sires and 
dams are used. 

Third—By avoiding inbreeding, 
which will invaribly reduce the stam- 
ina and invite didsease. 


Fourth—By avoiding fall litters. 


The second litter invariabiy reduces 
the mother’s vitality at just the time 
cholera is abroad in the land, which 
leaves her and her litter very easy 
prey for disease. More than 90 per 
cent. of cholera outbreaks are among 
the sows that raise fall pigs of their 
litters. 

Fifth—By avoiding overfeeding or 
any sudden changes in feed, espec- 
ially from dry feed to green. Any- 
thing that will derange the stomach 
and cause indigestion will derange and 
weaken the whole system. 

Sixth—By feeding (especially in 
growing pigs) a part ration of feed 
rich in protein; such as wheat, mid- 
dlings or ground oats, and avoiding an 
all grain ration of corn. They need 
something to help build up _ bone, 
nerve and muscle, which corn will not 
give. Nothing is better for this pur- 
pose than a good run on clover pas- 
ture. 

Seventh—By taking all the care 
possible that the disease germs are 
not carried to your herd. Dogs are be- 
lieved to spread the disease in the ma- 
jority of cases. The germs are found 
in the excrement of the hogs and are 
carried on the boots and clothing of 
men or on the feet of animals and 
birds. It is not safe to allow stock- 





buyers or anyone that is around stock- 
/ears or stock yards to be around 
'where hogs run. Doves and crows are 
also instrumental in spreading disease 
and should be shot whenever they 
come onto the premises. A little care 
in these particulars will often save 
your herd. 

Eighth—Admit all the sunlight pos- 
sible into your hog buildings and onto 
your feeding floors. Or.e minute, yes, 
one second, of bright sunlight will kill 
the liveliest hog cholera germ in exis- 
tance. No amount of cold will do this. 
See that your herd are always sup- 
plied with plenty of pure water and 
plenty of shade. Salt and ashes 
should always be f&t their disposal. 
In short, anything that will help build 
up a strong, healthy body wiil be a 
safeguard against hog cholera.—For- 
est Henry. 

* *¢ *¢ * @ 
THE FARMER OF TODAY. 


Whatever may be said of the far- 
mer of the past and his methods of 
farming and stock raising, the far- 
mer of today is beginning to learn 
that he must know something of the 
scientific basis which farminng and 
stock raising depends. He realizes 
that this is a new age and the fu- 
ture will be characteriized by fierce 
competition, not only among individ- 
uales but strong nations and _ that 
technical skill and a high degree of 
training will be necessary qualifica- 
tions for success in his calling. In- 














dustrial organizations never dreamed} 


of by his fathers will yet be attained 
and he is already feeling the competi- 
tion of the times along the lines in 
which he is interested and he fully 
comprehends that he must be a 
reader and a thinker along economic 
lines likely to be affected by comppe- 
tition and legislation. If never be- 
fore he sees the benefits of the Agri- 
cultural College and the Experiment 
Stations, which are solving new prob- 
lems in Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
bandry. He finds that he must have 
vetter methods of farming and stock 
breeding, must bave better seed, bet- 
ter stock if he succeed in this tur- 
moil of competition. He realizes that 
his children must be better educated 
to meet these new conditions and is 
sending his sons to the Agricultural 
Colleges that they may be _ fully 
equipped to enter the industrial whirl- 
pool which will swallow up so many 
in the struggle for success. ~< 
* * * * 


After years of reading farm jour- 
nals, I consider Successful Farming 
the best paper I have ever seen, that 
is in the way of a practical paper. 

J. G. Scott, Knobedge Fruit Farm, 

Borden, Ind. 
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LOU. 
She’s dainty and pretty, 
A lady of caste, 
But, oh! what a pity, 
She’s terrible fast. 


Yet, see the male creatures 
Bow down at her feet. 

And even her features 
The ladies think sweet. 


Society’s willin’ 
To love little Lou— 
Whose other name’s Dillon— 
For trotting in “two.” 
a * * a * 

In a majority of cases this is one of 
the best times to dispose of unprofit- 
able animals. They are usually in 
better condiuon now than they will 
be again for some time and generally 
the sooner they are disposed of now 
the better, as further feeding will in 
a majority of cases prove unprofit- 
able. 

~ . a * cod 

Now is a good time to make obser- 
vations in regard to the brood mares. 
The colts will indicate whether the 
mares are good dams or not. Fat and 
sleek colts will indicate good suckers. 
Some mares breed after themselves, 
others after the sire. It is a good 
time to discover this fact and take 
advantage of your observations. 

+ * * ok * 

While a boar may be used to an 
advantage from the time he is nine 
months old until he is five years old, 
it is best not to permit service un- 
til he is reasonably well matured. 
Under average conditions, an old boar 
is not only more prolific but produces 
the more vigorous and plentiful off- 
spring, and especially so when he is 
mated with sows which approach him 
in age. 

* * * * 

This is the time when preparation 
should be made for keeping sheep in 
good condition through the winter. 
The shelter should be looked after, 
cleaned up, and made warm and com- 
fortable. -It is: very important that 
the sheep have a good dry place to 
stand in during the winter. See that 
the feeding troughs and racks are in 
a good condition, ready for use. In 
order to have sheep go through the 
winter well, they should be kept in 
a good condition through the fall. 

; * *¢ * * & 


HANDLING THE BULL. 

The bull should have a ring in his 
nose when he is a year old, and if he 
is headstrong—earlier. As soon as the 
wound is healed he shorld be taught 
to lead by it and always be handled by 
a staff. Daily grooming will improve 
the bull’s looks and do him good. 
Never fool or play with a young bull. 
Teach him to mind, and as he grows 
older never allow him a chance to 
know that he can do anything else. 
It is a mistake to trust him if he is 
gentle. We find that in many cases 
the gentle bull is the one that kills the 
man. ; 

One of the important items of a 
bull’s care is to look after his feet. 


Keep the hoof well trimmed. It may 
be necessary to throw the bull in 
order to saw off his hoofs. Let the 


bull have plenty of sunlight -during 


Weare eer errs |} the winter; a good sun bath is essen- 


tial to the health of the animal. See 
that he gets plenty of exercise. One 
of the best ways to exercise the dairy 
| bull is in a tread power, where he can 
| be employed to run the separator or 
i other light machinery on the farm. 
|The bull should never be kept in a 
dark pen. His quarters should be in 
a light, airy box stall where he can be 
|fed regularly and where he is in sight 
of the herd of cows. 
* * & ee * 


TANKAGE FOR PIGS. 

Tankage, or meat meal, as a food 
for pigs, has been considered by our 
swine raisers for some time. In the 
mixing of pig feed meat meal, or tank- 
age, is meeting with much favor in 
the central west, and its value, when 
| economically used, is being recogniz- 
ied. The Indiana experiment station 
has carried out some important ex- 
periments in feeding pigs tankage, and 
has this to say: 

“As a feeding material for pigs, 
tankage offers certain advantages. It 
contains a high percentage of protein 
and an amount of phosphoric acid that 
materially excels that found in any 


The above is a common practice 
state fairs and live stock ‘shows. 


Iowa State Fair. 


grain of by-product of mills. The 
phosphoric acid for pigs is useful in 
building up bone structure, an im- 
portant feature with our pigs of to- 
day, while the protein has a value 
universally recognized by feeders.” 

These experiments also “strongly 
emphasize the weakness of using corn 
meal as a single ration in feeding 
growing, fattening pigs, and indicates 
the great value of adding a food 
rich in protein (such as tankage) to 
the corn, thus producing a better bal- 
anced ration and securing more de- 
sirable results in both health and 
growth.” 

The Iowa station has also reported 
experiments with pigs which indicate 
that in fattening pigs a ration contain- 
ing more protein and ash than a pure 
corn ration gives better results than 
the latter. In these experiments 4 
ration consisting of 5 parts corn to 1 
of tankage or beef meal, and contain- 
ing much larger percentage of ash 





cent greater net profits than corn 
alone. " 

The results reported strikingly 
demonstrate the value of tankage and 
similar animal products as food for 
pigs and indicate that a trial of this 
of swine raisers generally, especially 
material is worthy of the attention 
those so situaed that they can readily 
obtain it. Reports from _ various 
sources indicate that the use not only 
of tankage, but also of dried blood, as 
feed for all kinds of farm animals is 
increasing. In addition to being a 
nutritious food, dried blood has been 
found by the Kansas station to be an 
excellent remedy for scours in calves. 

oa a * * ok 


MOST PROFIT IN THE DRAFT 
HORSE. 

Secretary James Wilson of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, recently 
contributed a valuable article to the 
horse world on “The Farmers Horse.” 
In discussing the profits to be ob- 
tained in. breeding horses the Secre- 
tary points out that the most profit is 
in raising the draft horse. He says: 

Under existing conditions there are 
at least four distinct classes of horses 








and protein than one consisting of | 
corn alone, gave from 7 to 34 per | injure itself through spirited exercise 








GETTING PRIZE WINNERS READY FOR THE SHOW RING. 


ong cattle men who exhibit cattle at 


The above ‘cut shows a number of Here- 
fords from “Sunny Slope Farm,” Emporia, Kansas, getting ready for the 





which most farmers can profitably pro- 
duce. The first and most important is 
the heavy draft horse, next the car- 
riage er coach horse, the roadster 
horsé and the saddle horse. There is 
a market for other classes of horses 
at the present time, but none of them 
eommand very high prices, and the 
most of them are the misfits which are 
bound to appear from time to time in 
the effort to produce horses of the 
four classes mentioned by breeding 
indiscriminately which gives us horses 
of poor quality undersized draft 
horses, and are the result of using a 
draft stallion on mares weighing from 
1,200 to 1,500 pounds. 

The heavy draft horse is one of the 
most profitable classes of horses that 
the farmer can breed. The draft colt 
can be bred with jess risk and liability 
to aecident than those of the lighter 
classes. This is partially due to the 
fact that the draft-bred colt is usually 
a quieter animal than those of the 
lighter classes, and thus less liable to 
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or playfulness. Furthermore, small 
bunches and blemishes which detract 
so seriously for the value of the har- 
ness or the saddle horse are not cun- 
sidered to be so objectionable in the 
draft horse. The man who educates 
him usually begins when the colt is 2 
years old, and his education can be 
completed on the farm; thus the 
farmer who breeds him can secure his 
real market value. In the case of the 
coach or the saddle horse the middle- 
man who educates him usually reaps 
a much greater profit than the man 
who produced him. This is not true of 
the draft horse. 

A draft horse without good feet is 
worthless on any market, hence good 


feet are the very first essential of a 
draft horse, or in fact, any class of 
horse. The hoofs should be large, 
round and wide at the heel. They 
should have width, but not be too deep 
or shallow. The horn should be of 
good quality, as indicated by its dense- 
ness. The wall must be strong and 


not inclined to be flat. The legs should 
be well set under the body and possess 
plenty of substance, as indicated by 
the quality and amount of bone and 
the development of the muscles on the 
forearms and gaskins. Weight is a 
very essential point. A draft horse 
should weigh from 1,800 upwards, the 
more the better, provided it is com- 
bined with quality ani good feet and 
legs. The body should be deep, wide 
and strongly coupled; as indicated by 
shortness of back and the musceling 
of the loin. Good action is essential, 





as indicated by the length of stride, 
quickness of step and straight away 
movements. 

Secretary Wilson states that next in 
importance to the draft horses are the 
carriage horses, or coach horses. Fo]- 
lowing them comes the gentleman’s 
driving horse, or roadster, and last is 
placed the saddle horse. 

+ * * * ~ 
ALFALFA HAY FOR HOG PASTURE 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By F. C. Norris, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

Although alfalfa is considered most 
valuable as hay it is undoubtedly very 
valuable for pasture, especially for 
hogs. The hogs should not be put on 
the pasture until the second year and 


better wait until the third. Under 
no circumstances should they be 
turned on the first year. They are 


likely to root it up badly and eat it 
too closely. By the third year it has 
enough root so they cannot pull it up. 
If enough range and a little grain is 
given they will root but very little. 

If forty or forty-five hogs are put 
on a fairly good stand of alfalfa, at 
the rate of ten or twelve head per 
acre, they should make a gain, in 
three months, of seventy-five to ninety 


pounds. Better feed a little grain. 
You can easily figure that if a hog 
makes, for instance, eighty pounds 


gain, and allowing ten hogs per acre, 
you would have a gain of eight hun- 
dred pounds. At $5.50 per cost, you 
would have $44 net profit to an acre of 
land, with the exception of the little 


grain that was fed. 





If the farmer can put a few acres 
each year to better use than alfalfa 
hog pasture I should like to know 
what it is. The hogs do the harrow- 
ing at no expense to you, but instead 
at a gain. You have but little cultivat- 
ing to do—with some farmers, none. 

It is better to mow the pasture 
once or twice each year, after which 
disk and harrow lightly, thus pre- 
serving the moisture and cutting the 
crown of the alfalfa to make more 
plants. The disking followed by the 
harrow will also smooth the field 
where it has been slightly rooted by 
the hogs. While the hogs are in the 
pasture putting on the pounds, the 
master’s eye may be elsewhere, and 
at the same time the alfalfa is storing 
in the soil that most needed element 
—nitrogen. Thus your farm is being 
built richer, and consequently you are 
also growing richer. 

* * * + * 


When a horse has a good hoof, the 
nails of the shoe should not come out 
more than three-quarters of an inch 
above the bottom of the hoof. The 
shoe should be made so that it will 
fit the sole of the hoof, and not the 
foot or hoof made to fit the shoe. 

& * * 7 . 

successful Farming is the best farm 
paper 1 have ever read. 

Harris Anderson. 

Beroun, Minn. 
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At the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion it was found in the test of corn 
and water alone that it required 4.84 
of a pound of cornmeal to produce one 
pound of gain of pork, or one bushel 
of corn produced 11.6 pounds gain of 


pork. 
ss + *+ & & 


The Arizona experiment station has 
recorded the results of a cold rain on 
the milk flow of the station herd. The 
cows were exposed three days to a cold 
rain. During this time they decreased 
37 per cent in milk yield, and contin- 
ued until it reached 50 per cent, and 
it was a month until they gave as 
much ‘milk as_ before the storm. 
Hoard’s Dairyman says this is what 
might be called a cash ilustration of 
the value of sheltering cows from cold 
rains. 

* 7 oa oo om 


PRESERVING SWEET POTATOES. 


Bulletin No. 71 of the South Carolina 
agricultural experiment station, on 
“New Method of Preserving Sweet Po- 
tatoes,’ contains a discussion of a new 
method of evaporating sweet potatoes. 
The problem which the station under- 
took to solve, was to reduce the bulk 
and weight of sweet potatoes by dry- 
ing off surplus moisture and so steri- 
lize the product as to exempt it from 
fungus diseases to which the green 
product is subject, and at the same 
time without impairing the edible 
qualities of the desiccated product. 


In 1899 the roots were peeled, sliced 
and dried in a movable evaporator. 
This rendered the product non-perish- 
able, but destroyed the flavor. The 
surplus moisture was removed, but 
the absorption of the moisture was 
not satisfactory. In 1900 a satisfactory 
article was produced by boiling the 
potatoes before evaporating them. 
This process was irregularly done and 
was not demonstrated to be a complete 
success until in the fall of 1901. At 
this time a room was equipped for 
steam heating in connection with a 
cannery of the experiment station. By 
means of a derrick used in the can- 
nery several bushels of the green po- 
tatoes were lowered in an iron basket 
into a large boiler, into which the 
water was heated by steam. Those 
weighing from one to two pounds re- 
quired one hour for thorough cooking 
and six to eight hours were required 
for evaporating them at a temperature 
of 150 degrees F. An ordinary laborer 
peeled and sliced one bushel per hour. 


A large number of varieties of sweet. 
Potatoes were evaporated in this way, 
and’ it was proved that the evaporated 
Product was not only not perishable, 
but contained only 3.42 per ccnt of 
moisture and will keep for an indefi- 
nite time and bear transportation to 
any part of the world at any season. 

To prevent hardening the product 


it should be packed in close boxes as | 


soon as possible after removal from 
the hot room. In preparing the po- 
tatoes for cooking the slices should be 
Soaked in warm water for an hour 
2nd prepared the same as dressed or 
candied potatoes. The desiccated po- 
tatoes may also be used as are the 
fresh roots for puddings or custards. 










We herewith present our readers with a 
list of the experiment stations of the Uni- 
ted States: 

Alabama Experiment 
Uniontown. 

Arizona Experiment Station, Tucson. 

Arkansas Experiment Station, Fayette- 


Station, Auburn, 


ville. 
California Experiment Statiof, Berke- 


ey. 
Colorado Experiment Station, 


Fort Col- 
lins. 
Connecticut Experiment Station, New 


Haven, Storrs. 
Delaware Experiment Station, Newark. 
Florida Experiment Station, Lake City. 

Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment. 
Idaho Experiment Station, oscow. 
Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana. 
Indiana — ry Station, Lafayette. 
Iowa Experiment Station, Ames. 


Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan. 
Kentucky Experiment Station, Lexing- 
ton. 


Louisiana Experiment Station, Audubon 
Park, New Orleans; Baton Rouge, Calhoun: 

Maine Experiment Station, Orono. 

Maryland Experiment Station, 
Park. 

Massachusetts 
herst. 

Michigan Experiment Station, 
ural College. 


College 
Experiment Station, Am- 


Agricult- 


Minnesota Experiment Station, St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul. 
Mississippi Experiment Station, Agricult- 


ural College. 

Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia. 

Montana Experiment Station, Bozeman. 

Nebraska Experiment Station, Lincoln. 

Nevada Experiment Station, Reno. 

New Hampshire Experiment Station, Dur- 
ham. 

New Jersey Experiment Station, 
Brunswick. 

New Mexico Experiment Station, Mesilla 
Park. 


New 


New York Experiment Station, Geneva, 
Ithaca. 

North Carolina Experiment Station, 
——_ 


North Dakota Experiment Station, Agri- 

cultural College. 

Ohio Baperinent Station, Wooster. 

Oklahoma Experiment Station, Stillwater. 

Orevon Experiment Station, Corvallis. 
e — Experiment Station, State 
olleg 

Rhode Island Experiment Station, Kings- 
ton. 

South Carolina Station, 

Clemson College. 

South Dakota Experiment Station, Brook- 
ings. 

Tennessee Experiment Station, Knoxville. 
1 reaae Experiment Station, Colle:e Sta- 
tion. 

Utah Exreriment Station, Logan. 

Vermont Experiment Station, Burlington. 

Virginia Experiment Station, Blacksburg. 


Experiment 


Washington Experiment Station, Pull- 
man. 
West Virginia Experiment Station, 


Morgantown. 

Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madison. 

Wyoming Experiment Station, Laramie. 

Those of our readers who are not on the 
bulletin list for the experiment station bull- 
etins in their respective states should 
write to the director and ask to have their 
names placed on the mailing list. 

* * *¢ * & 

SUGAR BEETS IN NEBRASKA. 

Experiments in sugar beet culture 
have been completed by T. L. Lyon 
and A. T. Wiancko of the staff of 
the agricultural experiment station of 
Nebraska. The results are made 
known in a special bulletin which in 
effect is as follows: 

“The co-operative sugar beet ex- 
perimental work upon the farm of the 
Standard Cattle company at Ames, 





Neb., during the season of 1902 was) 


in part a continuation of previous 
work where conclusive results had 
not been obtained, and in part a test 
of methods of culture and combating 
disease that had not previously been 
under investigation. All the work 
was laid out with a view to solving 
problems in which the farmer or beet 
grower was particularly interested. 
As in previous years, the liberality 
of the cattle company. made it possi- 
ble to carry on the work on an ex- 
tensive scale and over 200 acres of 
selected land was used for the experi- 
ments. Most of the work was con- 
ducted upon what would commonly 
be termed a deep, friable loam, very 
uniform in physical character and 
fertility. This almost absolute uni- 
formity of the soil upon the fields 
made it possible to use muct larger 
plats than would ordinary be admiss 
ble without danger of varying th 
conditions. 

“In a test of twenty-odd varieties 
of sugar beets, the results from home 
grown seed compared favorably with 
those from the imported seed, which 
showed quite wide variations. The 
difference in this, as well as in for- 
mer tests, seems to indicate that the 
quality of the seed is more import- 
ant than the. variety. 

“An application of farm yard man- 
ure of twenty-two ton per acre seemed 
to have no effect upon the quality 
of the sugar beets, nor upon the 
yield per acre, but in the latter re- 
spect this year’s results differ from 
those of previous years. 

“The use of salt as a fertilizer, if 
it had any effect, improved the quality 
of the beets produced, but had no 
effect upon the susceptibility to dis- 
ease. 

“A comparison of early and late 
planting of beets was decidedly in 
favor of early planting. 

“A companson of different depths 
of horse cultivation of sugar beets 
was in favor of deep cultivation. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
the season of 1902 was much wetter 
and cooler than normal. Experiments 
in previous years favored cultivation 
about three inches deep. 

“The yield of sugar beets was con- 
siderably decreased by deep hand hoe- 
ing when the beets were four to five 
inches high. 

“The presence of weeds in sugar 
beet fields materially decreased the 
yield and sugar content of the beets. 

“Breaking off a part of the leaves 
of sugar beets at ‘laying by’ time did 
not injuriously affect the yield or 
quality of the crop. Beats treated 
in this way were less affected by 
‘leaf spot’ disease than those not so 
treated. 

“Continuing the cultivation of sugar 
beets after the leaves were full grown 
considerably increased the yield per 
acre.” 
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Oventributions invited and 


COMPLACENCY. 


A lucky man his wealth displays 
And tells you how he made it. 
The hen admires the China egg 
and really thinks she laid it. 
= . * 7. a 


POULTRY NOTES. 


A hen’s useful period will end in 
three years, while a turkey is good for 
five years. 


-_- 





. . « * * 


Remember that little ducks need 
twice as much feed as little chickens, 
so don’t starve your ducklings. 

7 : a. + * 


When chickens have droopy wings 
it is a sign that they have vermin and 
need attention. 

. 7 - * . 

Don’t use duq@k eggs over a week 
old for setting, as after that time they 
are apt to be unfertile. 

* * . = 7 

Milk, when fed to hens, is more 
profitable than when fed to pigs; they 
never tire of it and it is relieshed by 
them in any form. 

. . > : * 


Five hundred hens properly man- 
aged on a farm will support a good 
sized family, leaving the proceeds of 
the farm to pay off the mortgage or 
to invest in more land. 

- * * * 6 


It is a mistake to think that ducks 
cannot be raised without a swimming 
pool, as they need only enough water 
for drinking purposes. 

+o « 2 7 * 


The guinea fowl is the best insect 
destroyer among fowls, as it eats many 
insects that other fowls will not 
touch. 

o * ¥ ” + 

Ground mixed feed is all right for 
poultry, but it should not be sloppy, 
nor so soft that it will all fly to pieces 
and scatter when it is thrown on the 
ground. 

* o * > * 

In looking over the markets in this 
city, the wonder is not that some of 
the poultry brings such a low price, 
but the wonder is that such old, 
scrawny hens, and poor, coarse roost- 
ers, can be sold at any price. 

. + * * * 

The best kind of a chicken for mar- 
ket is a plump fowl, with yellow legs, 
such as the Plymouth Rock, Leghorn, 
Light Brahma and Wyandotte, in fact, 
almost any chicken with light feathers. 
Such chickens dress out yellow and al- 
ways bring the top price of the mar- 
ket. Dark feathered poultry when 
dressed out always sells at a lower 
price than light colored ones. 

a * . * ak 


If one has any quantity of poultry to 
sell, it is well to keep in correspond- 
ence with some good commission mer- 
chant or manager of some good mar- 
ket, so as to be posted as to prices, 
and not be at the mercy of the itiner- 
ant huckster, who travels over the 
country to procure poultry at any price 
that he can get the poultry raiser to 
accept. 





WHERE THE LIME COMES FROM. 

Hens don’t obtain the lime which 
they need for forming the shells of 
eggs from limestone, oyster shells, or 
other inorganic material. The lime is 
in the food in a soluble condition, and 
if this were not the case the hen would 
speedily become bankrupt in egg-shell 
material though she lived in a lime- 
stone quarry. Lime is introduced into 
the system of the hen in the same 
manner that it is introduced into that 
of her owner. 


* . * * * 
TREATMENT OF THE MOULTING 
HENS. 


See to it that the old hens which 
are to be kept over for layers next 
winter are fed very sparingly with 
grain between now and the middle of 
October. The range will supply them 
with nearly all that they need at this 
time of year. It abounds with animal 
food, and this is just the kind of food 
the hens need while they are shedding 


ee eee ee — 
— POE a Se enna 








are traceable to the injudicious feed- 
ing of grain in summer. During the 
molting process the hens lay compara- 
tively few eggs, and the grain which 
they consume causes the storing up of 
fat. There is mighty little prospect of 
getting eggs from hens which go into 
winter in that condition. But the fact 
that they will lay no eggs, bad as it is, 
is not the worst of it. When put into 
winter quarters and fed in the manner 
that healthy hens should be fed in 
order to make them profitable winter 
layers, they continue to grow heavier 
as the winter progresses, and about 
the time that they should be laying 
freely the owner will find that he has 
a houseful of sick hens. And it is a 
sickness which will end in the death 
of many of them if they are not at 
once put on a starvation bill of fare 
and speedily relieved of the plethora 
which had its beginning in a grain ra- 
tion when they should have been con- 
fined almost exclusively to an animal 


BLUE RIBBON WINNING “SILKIES.” 


eee 


the old coat of feathers and putting 
on a new growth for the coming win- 
ter. A grain diet contributes in a 
very small degree to the making of 
feathers. Nature has abundantly pro- 
vided the sort of food which the hens 
require at this time, and they should 
be given every inducement to go forth 
and reap the harvest which has been 
made ready for them. If their hunger 
is appeased by liberal feeding with 
grain the disposition to forage will be 
lessened, and they will be deprived in 
a large measure of the kind of food 
which will contribute to the highest 
state of health and vigor. 

We are well convinced that many 
of the troubles which afflict the hens 
while in close confinement in winter 








and a vegetable diet. The hens which 
are found dead under the perches of 
a winter morning are generally found 
to be as “heavy as lead,” and the 
owner is ‘often puzzled to know what 
could have been the matter with them. 
They were simply too fat, and exces- 
sive fatness in a hen is a disease, and 
a disease which kills. You cannot 
overfeed a hen that is laying and has 
opportunity to take plenty of exercise, 
but you can do the business very ef- 
fectually when she is taking a rest 
from egg production, and reclothing 
herself and otherwise getting in readi- 
ness for her winter dutfes. 

+ ik * * * 


RAISING POULTRY. 
To Editor Successful Farming: 
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Your excellent paper is duly appre- 
ciated, and I observe remarks are in- 


vited on the subject of “Raising Poul- 
try.” I am away thirty miles from a 
railroad or express office, and have to 
do without many things money would 
buy, because it is “scarce as hen’s 
teeth.” So I send a word or two to 
some other poor soul, about raising 
chickens. 

We rented a farm sometime ago 
that we found infested with insects 
of all kind. Not only were they in 
the poultry houses, but on wild rose 
bushes and weeds adjoining these 
houses, so that my dark calico had to 
be removed as soon as I got in doors. 
I utilized all soap suds, and on wash 
days when gold dust or pearline was 
used, the contents of tubs and boiler 
was thrown over nest boxes, perches, 
roof, in fact every corner was well sat- 
urated and the surrounding drenched. 
I kept this up all spring, doing it once 
a week; then every place was free 
from pests of this kind; ere warm 
weather came we found the poultry 
clean and thrifty. 


My Black Langshans are the best of 
all. They do not fight, and I can raise 
100 with four hens by setting more 
at the same time. They will all go 
into a pen together and thus keep 
warmer. 

The fowl houses would make some 
of my Eastern sisters smile. A big 
frame, as for wagon cover, only strong- 
ly built, with good axles for the wheeis 
made from round pieces sawed from a 
log, with holes in center for the-axles, 
and the roof of tin oil cans flattened 
out, or canvas, at the sides and ends. 
A ladder perch as wide as the house 
and as easily removed as the house. 
This house is placed in the garden 
where it can do its share of fertilizing, 
horses moving it every time it gets 
dirty. In winter it should be against 
a straw stack in the barnyard, with 
one side open toward the stack and a 
load of straw on top, nor floor being 
needed. Such a location will - afford 
the fowls warm quarters, as straw or 
wheat hay is thrown in frequently and 
they get in close to the stack, where 
Many eggs are laid in cold weather, 
and I find Langshans best rustlers 
and able to stand winter snows. 


I raised fifty-seven turkeys from 
four hen turkeys. by setting early ones 
at the same time. Two raised twenty- 
four. They were put into a pen made 
of two old screen doors, and one solid 
door with frame ends that could be 
moved every other day. The screen 
door on top allowed sunshine, but was 
covered at night. The two hens kept 
the brood warmer being together, and 
lever fight if put together at first. 


Many get discouraged at trying to 








raise turkeys. They take them off too 
soon. Mine stayed in the nest forty- 
tight hours; were fed hard eggs, chop- 
Ped onions, dry rolled oats and: curds 
quite dry—with plenty of fresh wa- 
ter. In a week they range with the 
mothers. 


When two weeks old I mix kero- 
Sene and use it on heads, neck, under 
Wings and along edge of flesh of first 
Oint of wing on the outside. A month 
ater same treatment. I give no mush 
8 wet food; wheat when older. The 
lens lay again and Tom Turkey takes 
are of the® first family. ~*~ Coyotes, 
ladgers and hawks abound so thick 
at we have to shut the fowls up at 
Psht in a high perched house: 
orthwest. A. ¥. @ 





BETTER THAN PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FOR THE FARM. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By M. A. Cromwell, Des Moines, Ia.) 

The Plymouth Rock breed of chick- 
ens have always been a thing to tie 
to, and it takes a very good kind to 
excel them, but I believe they are not 
in it with the Rhode Island Reds. The 
Reds are hardier, better layers, and 
a better table fowl than the Rocks. 

The fact that they are hardier makes 
them better layers in this climate, 
where the winters are so long and dis- 
agreeable; and in a warmer climate 
they do not get diseases as easily as 
other fowls, hence they lay the year 
round. 

The Rhéde Island Reds are a new 
fowl and, as the name infers, they 
originated in the little state of Rhode 
Island. They are a specie of the Buff 
Plymouth Rocks. In size they are 
about like the Rocks. The male birds 
are a chocolate red color with a few 
black feathers and the females are a 
shade lighter. They are a smooth, 
plump fowl; always active and very 
rarely sick.. For a table fowl they 
cannot be excelled—their flesh is like 
butter and they have a nice, plump 
breast. 





During the past few years some of 
the leading poultry raisers have be- 


come aware that the Rhode Island 
Reds are an excellent fowl for profit- 
able poultry raising, and they have 
grown very popular in a very short 
time. They are now in demand and 
bring the highest prices everywhere. 

Prior’t«. this time little attention was 
paid to this breed and they nearly be- 
came extinct. After Plymouth Rock 
craze came on people knew no other, 
but the wise poultry raiser of today 
sees that he must get a hardier kind 
to meet the demands of all climates. 








Cocere 8-C.Brown Leghorns,S.C.White Leghorns 
as 


.- »-Rocks, C.K. Barclay, Cazenovia, N.Y 





ET our illustrated circular of the best American 
and Cuban Game Fowls, Rare Seeds, and valu- 
ableR ‘es. It’s freetoeverybody. GRAHAM 


BROS . Cameron, N.C, 

90 Var. Any amo 'nt of all varieties. Poultry 
Kegs. Pigeons, Dogs, Collies, Ferrets, Belgian 

Hares. Col'u 6 page book, l0c. J. A. BERGBY, 

Box A B, Telford, Pa. 








Small size, 6 to 

ar 8 h. p. to run ite 

Large size for 

Threshermen, 14 to 18 h. p. to run it; 
with self-teeder. CATALOG FREE. 
OSEN. HAL CORN HUSKER CO., Box6, Milwaukee, Wis, 

















Heavily enameled in rich colors and 
designs, over solid silver foundation 
with gold plated center rim, bow, and 
crown. Turquoise blue, enameled, with 
velvet box and enameled brooch to 
. match, complete. 








A GOLD WATCH FREE 


FARM LIFE, RAND-McNALLY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me full particulars how to get a watch free, 
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TO BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


‘*Farm LiFe” has secured from the 
well-known jewelry house of Rogers, 
Thurman & Co., Chicago, a limited 
number of elegant watches which will 
be given away free of charge. Cut out 
coupon and mail to-day and you will 
receive full particulars, 


18 size, gold filled, hand engraved, 
hunting case, warranted to wear 
five years. 

Very elaborate, eleven jeweled, nickel dam- 
askeened plates, patent micrometer regula- 
tor, lever escapement, stam usted. 
Has fine polished raised gilt settings for 
—— in upper plate. In fact this watch has 

e apqeanss of a high grade 825.00 move- 
men’ 
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Contributions invited and inquiries answered. 











DAIRY NOTES. 


Hot water and brushes are needed 
to clean the dairy separator properly. 
x * 


~ x 


The pulp of the sugar beet is rapidly 
coming to the front as a dairy feed. 
» x - a 


+. 


a 

The cow 
in dairying, and upon her individuality 
depends the dairyman’s success. 

* * * @& 

Remember that fresh cows make 
larger returns in butter fat and milk, 
to nutriment consumed, than later on. 
© * « co 


States 


* 


* 


The United census shows 
that 
cheese made in the United States is 
298,344,654 pounds, per annum. 


* ¢+ *# &@ *# 


Poor dairy cows, whatever their 
breed, almost invariably lack in depth 
and width of chest, size of barrel and 
in size, shape and quality of udder. 

. 7 « « * 


Cream should be mixed thoroughly 
before it is churned; then let it stand 
at a temperature of from 55 5to 65 de- 
grees until it is sour or ripe: Churn 
at the same range of temperature as 


above. 


* * * * *# 


Jars make excellent packages for 
the farmer to pack his-“butter in. 
Where he is supplying a regular trade, 
he should employ jars of uniform size. 

« * + 7 * 

In selecting a dairy calf, look for 
dairy points and find out about its an- 
cestry, and learn if the calf was start- 
ed right with the intention of develop- 
ing it along dairy lines. 

. * . * ” 

In raising a good heifer, it pays to 
give her good feed and plenty of it. 
She should have some bran, oats, or 
linseed meal from calfhood to cow- 
hood, for a little grain of the right 
kind is of great assistance in promot- 
ing growth and body development. 

* ~ * * + 

As the life work of a dairy cow is 
the production of milk, the earlier, 
within reasonable bounds, she has her 
first calf, the more likely are the quali- 
ties of a high class cow to have been 
established and intensified in her 
make-up. 

**¢ ¢ @ @ 

There are 800,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter fat upon the market every year 
in this country, that is, 80 pounds for 
each man, woinan and child in the 
country, but not half that is made is 
put upon the market, so that there 
is 1,600,000,000 pounds of butter made 
in this country, giving each person 
160 pounds of butter a year. 

2 £2 6 


I am pleased with Successful Farm- 
ing especially in the Home Circle, 
which is of so much interest to my 
little boys and girls. The paper is 
better, the print plainer and topics 
treated more clearly than any other 


farm paper. 
Elizabeth, Ark. J. L. Foster. 
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AERATING MILK. 
Along with cleanliness in and about 
the dairy and in the handling of milk 
comes the process of aeration. Mod- 


comparatively easy and our best dair- 
ies are equipped with an aerator. 
Various forms of aerators have 
been made, the aim of the apparatus 
being to expose the milk to the air. 
Such aeration should always take 
place in the purest atmosphere pos- 
sible. All milk when drawn from the 
cow contains more or less amount of 
gases, containing considerable animal 
odor, the amount of which depends 
very largely upon the physical condi- 
tion of the cow from which it is 
Sometimes these odors are 
searcely noticeable while at other 
times they are perceptible, and carry 
to the butter and cream taints which 
are offensive, especially where milk is 
supplied to a cheese factory. It is 
thought by some that these gases are 
favorable to the development of in- 
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ble is to caretully wash the cow’s ud- 
der and brush her legs, afterwards 
drying both with a clean towel; then 
the milker should wash his hands, 
thoroughly steam the pail into which 
he milks, and after throwing away the 
first streams of milk drawn, milk the 
cow with dry hands into this clean 
pail. The milk should be protected as 
carefully as possible from dust anf 
then strained into cans, in which it is 
to be transported, or in which it is set 
for cream rising. The strainer cloth, 
carrying cans and separator, if one is 
used, should be given an extra wash- 
ing and scalding in order to destroy 
any of these germs, which have been 
the cause of the ropy milk. There is 
no doubt that this trouble may be 
overcome in this way, and the success 
one has in doing it will depend entire- 
ly on how carefully he protects the 
milk from the germs, which must get 
into the milk after it is drawn from 
the cow. 
* * * * * 

THE FALL DAIRY CALF. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Allen S. Neilson, Lincoln, Neb.) 

Under the new order of things in 
the dairy world, the calf makes his ap- 
pearance quite as frequently in the fall 
as in the spring and summer. The fall 
is a fine time to have him come, be- 
cause his mother, comfortably quarter-- 
ed and fed in these years, not only 
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GUERNSEY COW M 


The winning cow in butter production in the Pan American Model Dairy 


Herd 1901. Record for the six months 


butter fat; 301.13 pounds butter fat; 354.26 pounds churned butter; net profit 
in production of butter fat, $59.43. Bred by Mr. Ezra Michener, Caversville, 


Pennsylvania. 





jurious bacteria in milk, but the ques- 
tion is still in dispute. It is essential, 
however, that milk supplied to the city 
trade, creameries or cheese factories, 
should be in as good condition as pos- 
sible. After aeration takes place it is 
important that the milk should be set 
in a place where the atmosphere is 
pure, in order to keep over night. 
Where the dairy separator is used, un- 
less the taints are easily detected in 
the milk, we would not advise using 
the aerator. 

** * & & 

ROPY MILK. 

We have received recently inquiries 
from a number of our subscribers, 
asking for a remedy for “ropy milk.” 
Prof. Farrington of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station, in discussing this 
quite common trouble among dairy- 
men points out that the trouble is due 
to an outside germ, which gets into 
the milk after it is drawn and recom- 
mends the following: 

The best way to overcome this trou- 





ARY MARSHALL 5604. 
5611.0 pounds milk; 5.36 per cent 


produces milk heavily until spring, 
but when she is turned on to grass 
then comes a milk flow practically 
equal to that of frefh cows. We have 
found this true in our dairy. Then, 
she goes dry at a season when grass 
is least succulent and flies are worst. 
—at a time when her milk yield would 
likely suffer seriously were she fresh. 
The fall is a fortunate time for the 
calf to come, since winter springers 
are so frequently turned out a 
straw stacks. The springer is in bet 
ter condition after a summer’s pastur 
ing than after a straw-stack exper 
ence. And the springer should be if 
good condition—not fat, but posses® 
ing high vitality. Though food for 
milk production is not wanted — 
the several weeks previous to 
birth, it is needed of a wholesome 
variety and fairly generous quantitf 
in the upbuilding of a strong calf. 

A grass ration for the springer is 
general ‘satisfactory. When 
must be a ration other than grass, 
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creaming--better butter--more money. 


TS of Dairymen and Farmers are. 


They 


know the right kind means less iabor--clean 


They 


demand a simple machine=--a perfect skimmer--- 


easy running---easy washer. 


You'll find two 


kinds of separators---the antiquated bucket 


ns | 
‘““IZZERS” 


HE Tubular is an “Izzer,” 

a modern separator. It’s 
light, ball-bearing bowl con- 
tains only one tiny piece—and 
The bowl 


can be thoroughly washed in 


that is removable. 
one minute. Gears are en- 
closed they run in a mist of 
oil. Supply can is only waist 
high---it saves the back. It’s 
one kind, 








Large Hand Tubular Separator. 





THE SHARPLES 


TUBULAR DAIRY SEPARATOR 


EQUIRES less power—less oil—fewer repairs—than any other 


separator ever built. 


gearing to worry operator or injure children 
untainted cream for butter making. 


record for clean skimming made by any other separator. 


Write for the best separator catalog ever pub- 


Simplicity makes it so. 


lished. Ask for catalog No. 300. 


THE SHARPLES CO, 


It is easier 
to feed, turn, and wash—has no oil cups to care for—no exposed 


It insures smooth, 


it will cut in half any 


bowl and the modern Tubular. 


‘“‘HAS BEENS” 


HE “has been” bucket bowl 
filled with insecure, hard 

to get at, hard to clean, cream 
losing, butter-tainting relics of 
antiquity—is the other kind. 


Thoughtful buyers are avoid- 
ing them-—-they don’t want to 


wash a bucketful of cones, 


vanes, or discs twice daily. 








Steam Turbine Dairy Tubular Separator. 


P, M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa., U.S. A. 
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clover hay, oats and wheat foods, cut 
corn fodder and roots are good. Fat- 
tening foods give the unborn dairy ani- 
mal a wrong tendency in life. 


way. The grain foods are better with- 
held for a little after the calving and 
perhaps for a brief time before, so 
that the milk may not come too fast. 
The individual cow’s age and milking 
habits should govern this matter. 

The dairy springer’s feeding and 
that of the dairy calf are related. They 
are directed toward the same end— 
the making of a new animal highly 
useful on the dairy farm. Fattening 
is one of the thing always guarded 
against by professional dairymen. 
Though the mother’s whole milk is 
altogether right for the first week, 
thesecond week’s skim milk, warm and 
fresh from the separator, if possible, 
should make up half the ration. After 
a little more than a fortnight, whole 
milk is no longer necessary or ad- 
visable. The calf wants to be fed three 
times per day and two quarts at a 
time ordinarily. This is at the begin- 
ning of his career. An increase is 
looked for later. Yet, instead of feed- 
ing more skimmilk than would be fed 
of whole, mix in a very little flaxseed 
jelly or oilmeal. 

Bacteria are not quite so rampant 
after cool weather comes as earlier. 
But they develop in unclean feeding 
vessels and do the calf no good. Clean, 
sweet, warm milk from a clean source 
is part of nature’s plan of calf feed- 
ing. The feeding of cold milk should 
be deferred at ena six weeks. The 
fall calf, at least, cannot depend upon 
pasture for nibbling matter. Before 
the end of the first month he appreci- 
ates a very little bran or whole oats. 
They are good for him—not fattening. 
And it is not necessary to long delay 
the dairy animals education in the 
way of consuming and digesting large 
quantities of food. This is to be the 
work for life of the dairy female. 
Clover hay, cut early, develops the 
calf’s digestive powers. Foods such 
as those named develop brawn and 
muscle, and when the heifer reaches 
maturity, are manufactured into milk. 
When a vast amount is no longer need- 
ed for body building, there is a surplus 
for milk, not fat. Various wholesome 
roughages and moderate feedings of 
concentrates give the calf a good start 
the first winters. The word various 
is important. Variety stimulates di- 
gestion. The calf needs water early. 
When growing ,liquid requirements de- 
mand it, itis an easy matter to add the 
first water to the skimmilk. 

In spite of its other advantages the 
fall calf is unfortunate unless the 
stable is modern. The dairy calf of 
adnvanced type is a trifle delicate. A 
poorly lighted and ventilated basement 
or loosely built board stable is evil 
enough for mature animals. They are 
responsible for a vast amount of our 
modern tuberculosis. But their effect 
upon a calf intended to be reared into 
a useful animal is such that the calf 
had much better arrive in the spring. 
The calf stunted during its first six 
months by a lack of air, sunlight, and 
warmth is permanently handicapped. 
Roominess of quarters is essential, too, 
for vigor developing exercise. Pro- 
vide clean, roomy quarters in the sun- 
niest part of a comfortable stable. The 
temperature should never be less than 
that advisable for cows. Th minimum 
should be forty degrees. 

/One secret in the making of a good 
diary cow is growing without inter- 
ruption and without adding mere fat. 


The | 
calf born fat is handicapped in a dairy | 





CREAM SE 


A Good Pointer on 


PARATORS. 








From the Nebraska Dairyman, Lincoln, Neb. 


A Valuable Token of Esteem from a Son to Father and 
Mother and a Display ot Good Judgment. 





Our friend J. M. Betts of 
following:— 


purchase one. 


writing to them as follows: 


more than some others, but the 
made up in quality.’” 


‘“*Our esteemed citizen, Frank Norton, and his wife are the 
recipients of a very fine present from their son Frank Lee Nor- 
ton, of Racine, Wis., who is manager of the J. I. 
THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY. The father and mother 
being extensive farmers and having many milch cows, wrote 
the son that ‘as all the neighbors were getting cream separa- 
tors, they thought that they, to bein line with them, should 
The son, on receipt of the letter, immediately 
purchased a DE LAVAL SEPARATOR and shipped it to them, , 
‘My Dear Father and Mother. I 
have examined the different makes of cream separators and 
send you the one that I consider the very best; it costs a little 


A De Laval catalogue can be had for the asking. 


Broken Bow, Neb., sends us the 


CASE 


difference in price is more than 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


12'S Fusert Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


217-22! Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


$21 Youvare Squarg, 
* MONTREAL. 


75 & 77 Yor Street, 
TORONTO. 
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Offices : 


YORK. 











1 to 6Oo &. P., 


Aresosimple and perfect in construction that a boy can - 
start them Monday morning and they will run right on by 
themselves for a whole week, night and day, without another 
touch orany attention whatever. Do not get out of order. 
Cost only a few centsaday. No sparks or danger from fire. 
Just the thing for cheap power for Machine shops or Resi- 
dence, Electric Light Plants, etc. We have them portable by 
hard or mounted on wheels for any kind of work on the 
farm, sawing wood, pumping, etc, We also carry all sizes 
Gasoline Marine and Automobile Engines. Write for catalog 


and price. 


Cavanaugh & Darley, 
23 West Randolph &8t., : ¢ : CHICAGO, 
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This involves summer-like conditions 
the year around and a sufficiency of 
well selected fodder. The calf is not 
an unprofitable animal to be allowed 
to get along as best it may winter and 
summer, but an animal which returns 
a present investment with interest 
when that interest is due. 
_ ~ * om * 
I am well pleased with Successful 
Farming and it is up-to-date in every 
way —R. F. Ellis, Medicine Bow, Wyo. 


No better food for sheep and calves 
can be wanted than well-cured second 
growth clover. In nearly all cases it 
has a smaler stock and more leave 
than the first growth, and on this 
account many consider it more notrt 
tious than the first growth, as with 
the first growth care must be take® 
not to allow it to become too ripe, a 
the stalk becomes woody and ther 
is more loss of the leaves in handling 
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Owing to the uncertain and unset- 
tled condition of affairs in the islands, 
this subject has attracted but little at- 
tention unil quite recently. But as 
the resources of the Philippines are 
being looked into, both by private in- 
dividuals—prospectors, as a rule— 
and the government, this subject pre- 
sents itself as being one of great im- 
portance, as therein lies, in all prob- 
ability, the greatest value of our far- 
off possessions. 

In spite of the fact that agriculture 
has been carried on for many cen- 
turies in the islands, the methods em- 
ployed are crude and primitive in the 
extreme, and cannot be expected to 
realize the true producing value of the 
soil. Plowing is accomplished by 
means of a rude plow, consisting of 
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Agriculture in the Philippines. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
BY H. W. PICKRELL, Manila, P. I. 


the most generally cultivated crop, 


although the production does not 


equal that of a few years ago, when 
the cultivation was very extensive, 
while now large quantities are being 
imported from China, not enough be- 
ing grown to supply the local demand. 
This can be accounted for owing to 
the devastated condition of the coun- 
try during the last insurrection. 
Thousands of native houses were 


burned, the crops destroyed, and cat- 


tle, horses, and carabaos were killed 
in great numbers, and, in addition to 
this, the rinderpest plague has killed 
thousands of these animals. The loca- 
tion of former ffourishing fields are 
now marked by a thick tangle of weeds 
and underbrush, while casional 


burned and blackened poles show the 





that formerly grown, as it does not 
receive the attention and care that it 
should. The cultivation of this profit- 
able crop deserves more widespread 
attention, for the soil and climatic 
conditions in many parts of the Phil- 
ippines are favorable for growing to- 
bacco that can successfully compete 
with the finest grades produced in the 
world. Philippine tobacco has long 
been held in high esteem in the orient, 
and Manila cigars maintain the same 
rank in eastern countries that Havana 
cigars occupy in America. 

Sugar cane is cultivated to a large 
extent, some districts being devoted 
to its culture exclusively. The sugar 
is not of the best quality, though, ow- 
ing to the poor methods used in its 
manufacture. No mills are seen that 
use steam power, while sugar-making 
is accomplished by the open-kettle 
system, common a half century ago. 

Corn is grown on a small scale, and 
in favorable years a good return is 
made for the planter. The ears are 
plucked from the stalk and strung 
alongside the house, or on _ large 
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WORKING IN THE RICE FIELDS, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 





a forkea stick, drawn by a carabao, 
slow and sluggish in its movements, 
but strong and well suited to the 
country. Harrows are made by lash- 
ing a few pieces of bamboo together, 
while the projecting twigs serve as 
teeth to scratch the soil. 

Most of the land is controlled by 
large owners, who lease it to the 
poor natives. In the more mountain- 
ous regions, much of the land is still 
owned by the government. About 
many of the towns, the church owns 
fine tracts of farming land. Native 
labor is employed for cultivating the 
land, and’ the common price is two 
pasettas, or about fifteen cents United 
States currency, per day. The prin- 
cipal crops grown consist of tobacco, 
rice, hemp, sugar cane, cocoanuts, 
coffee and cacao, while in the fruit 
and vegetable line we find oranges, 
bananas, mangoes, bread fruit, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, etc., besides a large 
variety of minor fruits and vegetables 
Which yield the producer a fair return. 

Rice, which forms the natives’ prin- 
cipal article of diet, may be said to be 








[ iocation of their former rude huts. 


But notwithstanding all this, the work 
of improvement has begun and fields 
are being cultivated and houses con- 
structed. 

Hemp is very largely grown 
throughout the archipelago, and ranks 
foremost among the exports. The 
quality is very fine and commands a 
good price in the European markets. 
The fiber is used principally for mak- 
ing ropes and heavy cables, and also 
for binder twine, although large quan- 
tities of the finer qualities are con- 
sumed by the natives for weaving into 
various kinds of cloth. The plant will 
not survive a period of six months 
without rain, so the districts in which 
it is grown are confined chiefly to the 
portions of the islands where rainfall 
is more evenly distributed. Much is 
being done to develop this profitable 
industry, which is being carried on in 
a very primitive method. 

Tobacco is very largely grown and 
forms one of the principal articles of 
export, besides supplying a large local 
demand, but the quality is inferior to 





frames which are constructed for dry- 
ing and storing it. Most of it is con- 
sumed by the natives, who roast it, as 
a rule while it is in the roasting ear. 
Two ears of roasted corn, or rice, and 
a handful of dried fish make a good 
meal for the average native. 

To sum the advantages and disad- 
vantages, the Philippine farmer has a 
great deal to contend with. When the 
season is favorable, with prospects 
for a good crop, some unforseen insect 
is liable to come and destroy every- 
thing in a single night. The locust 
is a deadly enemy to vegetation, es- 
pecially when appearing in great 
swarms, as they have been during the 
last few weeks. They appear in such 
vast numbers as to completely darken 
the sun’ for hours, during which time 
they will often pass over certain dis- 
tricts without doing much harm, but 
when they alight for the night they 
sweep everything before them. To 
make the best of his loss, the native 
traps as many locusts as_ possible, 
which is done by swinging a fine net 
in the air, dries and stores them for 
future use, 
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MORE HOME BEAUTY. | 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Frank H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va.) | 

In planning your season’s work, do 
not let the root crops, the grain 
fields, the meadows and pastures ab 
sorb all of your land, and the care of 
them monopolize all of your time; 
there is profit in fruit as well as in 
vegetables, and satisfaction in beauty 
as well as in things that are prac- 
tical. Lessen your grain fields a 
little, and broaden your orchard and 
kitchen garden and tiower beds. The 
good wife works as hard as you do, 
and it is for the children that you are 
putting by a little money now and 
then. You take pride in your farm, 
and the improved mowers and reapers 
and threshers facilitate your work; 
your wife takes an equal pride in her 
table, and the fruit and kitchen gar- 
den are her best assistants. The 
children are young yet, and the knowl- 
edge they obtain inside the school 
house should by no means be the 
best part of their education. This 
comes from their home and its sur- 
roundings; from the work and beauty 
that should be an inseparable part of 
their daily lives. They may emerge 
from a narrow, work-bound youth 
into a noble manhood; but their lives 
can never be quite what they might 
have been had therebeen beautyalong 
the way. Work need not. be remov- 
ed, but it should be made a pleasure 
and inspiration; the brain and heart 
and hands are all good by themselves, 
but are infinitely better and stronger 
and sweeter when working together. 

The farmer who cultivates his 
children’s hearts and minds as care- 
fully as he does his broad acres will 
find that he is sowing a crop that will 
yield far more abundantly than his 
fields or stock yards. Let him borrow 
a few hours occasionally from his 
routine work, and give it to the or- 
chard and the berry plants and the 
flower garden. A rose bush or honey- 
suckle over the porch, and tastefully 
arranged shrubbery about the house 
and along the fences, do not merely 
hide the bareness, but they enter into 
the lives of all who neighbor with 
them and make their work easier and 
their play more joyous. Children 
will be children anywhere, and will 
thrive and scintillate and unfold; but 
all things else equal, I expect more 
from those who leave a vine-covered, 
sunny home, where they have been 
made to feel that they were an a2p- 
preciable part of the home world, 
than from those who leave the four 
bare walls of a dwelling that has 
been insensible to aught save the 
hard, practical details of unbroken 
toil. 

One cow less, or one acre less in 
corn, wheat or potatoes, will provide 
you with a good selection of period- 
icals, and the bare places around the 
house with an assortment of shrubs 
and plants and bulbs, and the incom- 
mutable benefits of these will last 
longer than the hard, matter-of-fact 
profits of the cow or the extra acre. 
I wish that parents could look into 
the minds of their children, and read 
the longings and disappointments— 
ay, and the rebellion there. Perhaps 
it would show them why their boys 
are so eager to leave the farm as 
soon as they are of age, and why 
their girls are willing to go away to 
work. I know many a prosperous 
farmer whose house is scarcely more 
than a shelter—I was about to say 
. prison—and who is more familiar 





with his live stock than with his own 
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children. By and by they will go 
away also, and then the narrow, ob- 
stinate hearts will ory out and ac- 
cuse them of ingratitude. Poor toil- 
blinded men! Let them take from 
their bank stock and add to the 
beauty and conveniences of their 
homes, then the tide will surely turn. 
So long as there ts more beauty and 
sympathy out-side of the home than 
in it, just so long will the poor starved 
nature of the children turn instinc- 
tively in that direction. 

+ * 7 + * 

WEATHER SIGNS. 

An “old salt” gives the foilowing 
signs for weather. He claims they 
will come true five times out of six: 
“ If the wind comes before the rain, 
soon you can make sail again.” 

“If the rain comesbefore the wind, 
furl your topsails snugly in.” 

“Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight.” 

“Rainbow in the morning, sailors 
take warning.” 

“If the rain comes with setting sun, 
soon the showers will be done.” 

“Rising sun‘followed by rain, you'll 
not see the sun again.” 

“If the sun’s red in the west, next 
day hotter than the last.” 

“A streak of red, then streak of gray, 
and you will get a gloomy day.” 

*  & © 

Successful Farming is the best farm 
paper I have seen. It has many good 
facts in it—John Holmes, Lodi, O. 
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Intensify the feeding, as this is the 
only way to make the business profit- 
able. 

* * & 

There is a very great difference in 
the value per pound of a well bred 
steer and a scrub. 

*x* * * * * 

The greatest weight of beef can be 
made with a given amount of feed 
during the first twenty months of a 
steer’s life. 

a * * * ok 

Cattle breeders and feeders have 
found ‘that the well bred steer is a 
Klondike when he is sent to market; 
the scrub generally turns out to be 
no pay. dirt. 

x * * * 

The well bred steer pays you a 
good profit on every bushel of corn 
and every pound of hay he eats. Does 
the scrub do it? 

~ * * * * 

We used to let the hogs run until 
they were a year old and older and 
then fatten them. We have learned 
a better way and so uave most feed- 
ers. Nobody feeds hogs that way 
now. 


* * 


* *+ ¢+ %* & 


If we are going to make any money 
in raising and feeding cattle, we must 
elminate a year or more of time from 
the process of maxing a prime beef. 
It can be done. 

a ~ * * * 

It is entirely practicable, by simple, 
natural, economic methods, to produce 
prime beeves from 1,400 to 1,600 
pounds in weight at from twenty to 
thirty months. 

a * * *” * 

The whole mission of the steer is 
to convert feed into beef, and the 
quicker he converts a given amount 
of feed into beef, the more pounds of 
beef he will get for the food con- 
sumed. Keep the animal busy every 
day at its proper work, from birth to 
sale day. 

* ¢ * * & 

Long ago feeders commenced breed- 
ing for a compact, closely built hog. 
They found that such a hog would ma- 
ture earlier, take on more pounds of 
gain for the same amount of food, 
than would the narrow, contracted, 
slab-sided, long, rangy hog which 
stood high up on his legs and could 
outrun a horse. 

* * * * * 

L. H. Kerrick, the great feeder of 
Illinois, who has raised and fed more 
prize steers than any other man, says 
that he produced a carload of steers 
weighing over 1,700 pounds in thirty: 
one’ months—ripe, prime finished and 
ready for the very highest market de- 
mand, except as‘to weight and the 
only trouble in that regard was that 
they were too heavy for the very best 
market, showing that the best weight 
may be prodiced in less time. 
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|The farmer who takes into consid- 
eration the keeping up of the fertility 
of his soil, will aim to produce crops 
to feed at home and keep such stock 
as he can feed and do it well. The 
taking of crops off the farm without 
planning to recuperate the soil is a 
bad practice. 
* * 

Some people make light of the 

poultry business, and say it is a small 


* * * 


‘one-horse” business. This may be 
true if a small “one-horse” man is 
running it. But a business in which 


between five and six millions of farm. 
ers are engaged, and who annually 
raise 234,000,000 chickens, 7,000,000 
turkeys, 6,000,000,000 geese and 5,- 
000,000 ducks, and sell about $140,- 
000,000. worth of poultry and $150,- 
000,000. worth of eggs, is not a smail 
business, and only small men declare 
that it is. 
7 - a * ” 

After weaning her pig, if the sow 
does not come in heat, it is usually 
because she is not in good condition. 
The sow, to give the best returns, 
should be in a good condition when 
bred, improving each day. As a rule 
it is best not to breed her the first 
time she comes in heat. After wean- 
ing her pigs give her a little time to 
rest and recuperate, and her next lit- 
ter will be all the better for it. 

* * * * 7 

“Now is a good time to prepare for 
next year’s crop of raspberries and 
biac.berries, Next season’s fruit will 
be borne upon the canes which are 
now growing. Select the thriftiest, 
healthiest growing canes and cut out 
the rest, with the old canes that fruit- 
ed this season. Three or four canes 
in each hill will be sufficient; in this 
way more vigorous plants will be se- 
eured and this means better fruit 
next season. 

xs» * *& * . 

As between spring and fall planting 
of trees there is doubtless more in the 
eircumstances than in the season, a 
good tree well taken up and well 
planted will do equally well at either 
time of the year. But transpanting 
is an unnatural process and is a check 
to the growth of the tree or plant, 
which until growth is fully re-establish- 
ed, is under unfavorable conditions; 
and the less exposure while these con- 
ditions remain, the better. 

* ¢ ¢ * & 


Some of the advantages of having 
some of the mares drop their colts 
in the fall, is that the team néed not 
be so badly broken in the spring, or 
the mares subjected to too severe ex- 
ertion. The colts can be weaned on 
grass and so suffer the least from the 
change of food, and are out of the 
way when the mares go to the field. 
As the mare usually does not have to 
work so hard during the winter she 
can better suckle her colt. 





Get stock that is to be wintered in 
good shape this fall and it will cost 
less to carry them through the winter. 

* * * * * 


Which breed of cattle is best for 
rich milk?—is often asked. This is a 
question that cannot be answered di- 
rectly. Whatever the breed, the cow 
should be of the dairy type. 

* * *# * «* 

One of the things for the stockman 
to be doing now is to arrange to get 
his stock through the coming fall and 
winter to the best possible advantage. 
To do this he should aim to store up 
all the roughage possible. 

* * * + ok 

Feeding stock profitably means feed- 
ing them without a loss of feed. Too 
much feed is wasted by careless feed- 
ing. Stock that is being fitted for the 
market should gain in weight every 
day. If this is not done much feed is 
wasted. 

* * 


* * * 


The Dead Letter Office reports for 
the last fiscal year show that nearly 
10,000,000 pieces of mail matter 
reached it, and the increase over the 
preceding year was 9 per cent. In 50,- 
§69 parcels and letters there was 
money amounting to $48,489, and com- 
mercial papers worth $1,399,926. 

* + *x * + 


Cattle feeders often purchase in- 
ferior grades of steers because they 
can buy them so much cheaper than 
they can good, high grades. This 
shows that high grades sell at much 
higher prices than do scrubs. It 
eosts no more to raise the high grade 
than it does the scrub. Farmers ought 
to see this plain fact and raise high 
grades instead of scrubs. 

*e¢- 6°86 


Curby hocks on a horse are almost 
always found in connection with a 
bent formation of the hind leg. This 
is probably owing to the greater 
strain on the back sinews of the leg 
when the bone is in a slanting posi- 
tion, than when it is vertical. In a 
well formed horse—one built for 
speed and endurance—the hind legs 
from ankle to hock are exactly ver- 
tical, a divergence from this in any 
direction will be faulty. 

*2* ¢ *#¢ & 


We are well pleased with Success- 
ful Farming and regard is as one of 
the best farm papers printed. 

John Bauer. Julietta, Ind. 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
King Winter soon will greet us, 
King Winter bleak and gray; 
In the browning fields, the crickets 
Trill lazily away. 
The autumn skies are hazy, 
White clouds float idly by,, 
And the cornstalks tell the thistles 
That frosty nights are nigh. 





Down in the grassy orchard, 

Near by the shady road, 

The apple trees are bending 

Beneath their rosy load. 

The robins hold a caucus 

And plan to southward fly, 

And the golden rod nods sweetly, 

To bid them all good-bye. 

—I. L. M. 
- * > > > 

Beets should be gathered and stored 

before the ground freezes. 
= * a *. . 

A light frost does not injure cab- 
bage or turnips, but rather improves 
them. 

= 7 7 * . 

Each winter, trees should be pro- 
tected against gnawing by rabbits and 
mice. 

= - * 7 » 

Be careful and not let squashes be- 
come frost-bitten. It will cause them 
to rot earlier. 

> * ~ = = 

Peppers should not be allowed to re- 
main on the plants too late, as the 
frost injures them 

© . 7 * * 

Gardens infested with cut worms 
may be helped by keeping the land 
free from vegetation all fall and burn- 
ing all trash. 

” * - *~ * 

Unleached hardwood ashes is one of 
the very best fertilizers for fruit trees 
of all kinds. Thirty bushels per acre 
is a good dressing, but even more 
would be beneficial. 

* * > 7 + 

Trees in the orchard that have not 
made much growth should now be 
manured. Keep every tree growing. 
An old orchard that is past its prime 
can be set to work again by manure 
and fertilizers freely used. 

7 * + . J 


Tomato vines with their fruit on, 
pulled and hung in a light, dry place, 
where they will not be injured by 
frost, will ripen and be nearly as fine 
as when they are ripened in the gar- 
den. 

+ « * * r 

One of the best mixtures for sprink- 
ling around fruit trees, both as a fer- 
tilizer and to keep away and destroy 
insects or other pests, is to take one 
part salt, one part lime and two parts 
wood ashes, mix thoroughly together 
and scatter around the stem of the 
trees. Only a small quantity should be 
applied at a time. 

* * * + a 

We are well pleased with Success- 
ful Farming and find it an excellent 
paper for the home.—Mr. and Mrs. A. 
J. Bell, Henderson, Tenn. 











GROWING THE PEPPER PLAN‘. 

In many parts of the eastern states 
there may be found a number of grow- 
ers of pepper plants, adjoining the 
large cities. There has of recent years 
come a growing demand for red pep- 
pers to be used in making pickles, 
condiments, and relishes of various 
kinds offered to the trade, and as a 
result many tons are annually raised 
by gardeners and sold to the manu- 
facturers of these goods. One of the 
largest plantations is located in New 
Jersey, a cut of which appears in this 
issue. 

The pepper plant is a native of 
South America and is a perennial but 
in the United States is grown*as an 





tends from the last of October torthe 


first of December. If the plants have 
been growing out of doors during the 
summer, so much the better for the 
window garden. They will have a 
stronger growth than can be expected 
from having kept them in pots dur- 
ing the summer although a quicker 
bloom will be obtained where they 
have remained in pots, for when the 
flower fancier comes to lift and pot 
the Chrysanthemums this fall, the 
plants will necessarily get checked at 
the very time when the development 
should be going on rapidly. Buds will 
begin forming about this season and 
a disturbance of the roots will serious- 
ly interfere with this process. The 








PEPPER PLANTATION IN NEW JERSEY. 





annual. There are many varieties 
of this plant differing chiefly in the 
shape of their fruit. The fruit when 
ripe turns to a red, yellow, or dark 
violet color. The seeds are flat and 
like the flesh of the pods, have a very 
acrid bitter taste for which the plant 
is cultivated and used, in giving flavors 
to pickles, relishes etc. 

The plant is easily grown in almost 
any rich soil and in almost any part 
of the United States. The plant should 
be started early in a hot-bed, or in 
green-houses and treated similarly to 
tomato and egg plants, but they do 
not require as long a season as the 
tomato plants to produce a crop. The 
seeds should be sown in boxes or flats, 
a little crowded, and in early June 
they should be transplanted directly 
to the open ground, from two to 2 1-2 
feet apart in the rows. Sometimes 
they are planted fifteen inches apart 
with three feet between outside rows. 

The kinds most commonly grown are 
the Ruby King, and Long Red Cay- 
enne. Other varieties are the Sweet 
Mountain, Golden Dawn, and Red Clus- 
ter. This industry has grown quite 
rapidly of recent years and is prov- 
ing a profitable occupation for a great 
many market gardeners. 

* - * * * 
The red rose says, “Be sweet,” 

The lily says, “Be pure,” 
The hardy chrysanthemum, 

“Be patient and endure.” 

* * * cd * 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Many of our readers will be moving 
their Chrysanthemum plants ino the 
window garden during this month to 
have them ready for blooming during 
the Chrysanthemum season, which ex- 





Chrysanthemum is a tractible plant 
and can be grown as a‘tree or in a 
bush form. 

If the tree form is desired, begin 
with the plant when young and en- 
courage it to make a straight growth 
to the height of about three feet. Al- 
low but one maingstem to grow and 
keep branches from growing. When 
the height desired is reached, nip off 
thetop. Branches will probablystart all 
along the stalk but all of these ex- 
cept five or six near the extremity 
should be removed. Allow those you 
leave to make a few inches of growth 
and then pinch off the ends of them. 
This causes other branches to form 
at the head of the plant and by a per- 
sistant pinching you can force the 
plant to develop a thin bushy staix. 
Tie the main stalk to a stout stick. 

If the bushy form is desired, which 
we prefer, but little pinching back or 
training of any sort will be necessary. 
Little branches from about the base 
of the plant and I would advise you 
to trim as you think necesary to fur- 
nish the amount of flowers as fast 
as you would like. More flowers can 
be obtained from a plant in this 
way than from the tree shapped plant 
but the flowers will necessarily be 
smaller. We hear much said at this 
time of year about disbudding. By 
this is meant the removal of part of 
thebuds which form. The large flowers 
we see at fall exhibitions are obtained 
in this way, that is, by allowing but a 
few flowers to develop. 

There are a large number of var- 
ieties to select from and the question 
of which variety is best is largely a 
matter of personal taste. We would 
advise the amateur who desires. to 
form a collection of early fine sorts 
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to select varieties of the colors he 


likes best. As a general rule the 
Chinese sorts are better than the 
Japanese because they have more 


regularity of form. By holding the 
plants back for a few months this fall, 
it will be possible to have Chrysanthe- 
mums blooming in the window garden 
all through the winter months. 





mind a single one whose apple trees 
do not pay him as well or better, cost 
considered, than any other portion of 
the farm. And with these, even more 
than with most farm products, judici- 
ous care yields immensely increased 
returns. 

One acquaintance sold his aples on 
the trees the past season for upwards 








HARVESTING A PEACH CROP IN EAST TEXAS. 
Growing peaches has become a leading occupation in East Texas and the 
past season has brought in a bountiful yield and large profits for those en- 


gaged in growing peaches. 





VINES FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN 

One of the best vines to grow in a 
window garden, all things considered, 
is the English Ivy. Give it soil of 
the ordinary garden loam and keep 
its roots moist, not wet. Place the 
pot near the light and do away with 
the danger of souring of the soil which 
some times takes place when the pot 
is kept too much in the shade. The 
plant itself does not require sunshine. 
This latter habit of the plant can be 
overcome by training the vine in the 
shade, leaving the pot in the sunshine. 

Two other varieties of vines that 
may be grown in a window is the 
Maderia and Cobea scandens, while 
Hoya or wax plant is quite a satisfac- 
tory vine for a warm window. In 
growing vines in window gardens, 
the plants must be kept from the 
scale and mealy-bug, by occasionaly 
washing with an infusion of fir tree 
oil soap or any strong soap water that 
will not injure the vines. Now is an ex- 
cellent time to get these vines started 
for winter growth and by the new year 
they should be in excellent condition. 

- - - * ® 


APPLE ORCHARDS A SIGN OF 
PROSPERITY. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

By Frank H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va. 

Do not hesitate to set more of these 
eturdy upholders of farm fortunes, 
the apple orchards. Markets will nev- 
er be more glutted with apples than 
they are with any other kind of: farm 
fruit or crop; and for the amount of 
land required, and the care and ex- 
pense, my experience is that there is 
no farm fruit or crop which pays so 
well. Among all my farmer friends 
and acquaintances—and there are 
hundreds of them—I do not call to 


EXTENSION 


sellers; profitable. Agents Wanted. HARDWARE 
SPECIALTY Co., Box 153, Pontiac, Mich. 





of a thousand dollars, and the year be- 
fore for nearly double that amount. 
And this has been going on for the 
past twelve or fifteen. years, the 
amount being more or less according 
to the demands of the -markets, but 
always significant as compared with 
the net profits of other branches of the 
farm income. This orchard comprises 
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some twenty acres and is used as a 
large hog yard. Each fall a liberal 
dressing of manure is given, and this 
is the only cost outside of pruning and 
keeping up the fences, for the apples 
are usually sold on the trees. And for 
that matter, I have no doubt that its 
use as a hog yard yields a good inter- 
est on the value of the twenty acres. 

Nor is this an exceptional instance. 
There are many orchards in the neigh- 
borhood of this one, and all yield their 
owners generous returns, of course in 
a great degree in proportion to the 
condition of the land and the care 
given. 

One reason why more orchards are 
not set is the number of years the 
owner has to wait before returns be- 
gin. Many farmers are not willing to 
wait, and so content themselves with 
the decreasing returns from the or- 
chards which their fathers or grand- 
fathers set. But such farmers are 
usually the ones who are also content 
with unrepaired fences and _ scrub 
stock. ° A good sign of the times is 
that this class of farmers is growing 
less year by year, and that with more 
knowledge and broader ideas’ the 
farms are showing with each season 
more satisfactory returns, even though 
prevaining prices may not be higher. 
And not least among these broader 
ideas is the increasing number of ap- 
ple orchards which are being set. 








We can give a few parties who can secure hg 
to $2508, a very paying business, choice locali 
We have an article or machine, valuable to a 
farmers and stock raisers. Four farmers mate 

$65,000 in 7 months 

Two made 

$26,500 in 4 months 
One farmer made 
$4,500 in 21 d 

Sales in one county $12, 360. The like was never 
before known. Full investigation invited; best 
bank references. Free particulars to those men- 
tioning this paper. Write at once to 


B. F. WINCKLER & SON, U. $. Agts., Chilton, Wis. 





ERUVIAN PIE AND WINE PLANTS, 
Cc. J. WALDRON, Medina, N. Y. 








AND LIGNITE 


Diemeter of Firepots and Prices 
10-inch, $3.97 
{ 2-inch, 5.18 


14-inch, 6.70 
16-inch, 7-68 
18-inch, 9.75 


Ranges and Steves of all 
kinds, Fully Guaranteed, at 
one half the price 
charged by others, un- 
surpassed values in Patent 
Bed Lounges. Your money 
back if not satisfactory, 
see our Free Catalegae for 
liberalC. 0. D. shipping 
terms, and complete de- 
scription of goods. We 
guarantee goodstoreach 
youin perfectcondition. 


Empire Stove Mfg. Co, 
Heuser Building, St. Louls, Ho. 


HOWE staking SCALES 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES 
All kinds and sizes. Com- 
im pound beams. Steel frames. 
Adjustable stock racks. Send 
for Catalogues. 
PP hay! SCALE oo 
Lake &t., cabo. 
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Pl p i Good second-hand Wrought Ines 
= Steam, Gas or Water Pipe, in 
sizes from ove-half to twelve inches diameter. 
It is complete = © threads and couplings. 
Sn por oct 81-4 1 inch 1 , per foot, & 1-G.ate. 
all kinds +e ng. Write your 
wants in whe pipe line. We have yh of suppttes of 


this character. Write for ay - 450 
CHICAGO HO HOUSE WRECKING coe 
West 85th and Iron Street, Chicago. 
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BRICK AND DRAIN TILE ¢25, Sr 


exchatge. Write, PELLA DRAIN TILE 
COMPANY, Pella, Iowa. 








Aveust Post, 
Moulton, Iowa. 


Poland Chinas 





No household should be without 
Successful Farming. Outside of farm 
notes the reading is interesting to 
young and old, I have subscribed 
tor many farm papers but there is 
none better than yours.—C. C. Stock- 
ton, Dallas Texas. 
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PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By O. T. Everhart, Hanover, Pa.) 


After forty years of observation in|, new 
the growth and cultivation of fruit | quces 


trees, not as a nurseryman, but for | 
the pleasure and profit in growing| 
delicious fruits, we believe we can 


impart some important information on 
the subject. We may not present any- 
thing new, for the older men may 
probably know more than we do, but 
it is the young men we wish to inter- 


est in this delightful occupation, even 
if it is only for an amateur. 

In order to know how to prune, when 
to prune and what to prune, it is 
necessary to know how the tree grows 
and receives its nourishment. The 
tree is a living body with different 
parts, viz., roots, stem, branches, 
leaves, buds, blossoms and finaliy the 
crowning glory—the fruit. These 
parts have difterent offices to perfor: 


and take different forms and charac- 
ters. Without a knowledge of the 
names and structure of the different 
parts, the principles that govern the 
growth and the connection and influ- 
ence which one part has upon another, 
it is almost impossible to successfully 
cultivate fruit trees. It is just as 
necessary to cultivate the trees in your 
orchard as it is your corn—both must 
be fed, that is, fertilized and the trees 
properly pruned to make them fruit- 
ful. 

The root is composed of first, the 
collar, which is the center of growth, 
or the union between the root and 
stem. The main root penetrates the 
ground in a vertical direction and de- 
creases in size downward, and is called 
the “tap root.” When seedlings are 
transplanted and a position of the tap 
root cut off, the lateral roots are form- 
ed which are the principal branches 
of the main root. Then we have fibres 
and rootlets, which are most abun- 
dant in trees which have been fre- 
quently transplanted. The apple and 
pear require frequent transplanting 
and often root pruning to produce the 
fibrous condition to make them fruit- 
ful. In addition we have spongioles 
at the extremity of the fibres through 
which the food of the tree is absorbed 
from the soil. These are delicate and 
very liable to injury from the slight- 
est bruises, or exposure to cold or 
dry air. This is the reason why trans- 
planted trees receive such a severe 
check and frequently die. If these 
spongholes could be nearly all pre- 
served when trees are taken up, the 
trees would receive no check at all. 
Hence the great importance of pre- 
serving from injury the roots of young 
trees in transplanting. 

The growth of the root is produced 
by the lengthening of the woody ves- 
sels of the stem, and when these des- 
cending layers are interrupted by nat- 
ural causes, or by cutting off the ends 
of the roots, new roots are formed in 
the same manner that branches are 
produced on the stem. The roots fur- 
nish food for the stem and branches, 
and in return the stem and branches 
send down layers of young wood to 
increase and strengthen the roots, the 
one depending upon the other entirely 
for its growth and existance. Any- 
one can see the intimate relation and 
mutual dependency of the roots and 
stem. If the spongioles or absorbing 
points of the roots are cut off, tke 
growth of the top ceases. If the leav- 
es are removed in the growing season, 


the absorbent action of the roots is . 








stopped. The sap ascending between 
the inner bark and sapwood causes 
the leaves to grow, and in turn form 
matter which descends and pro- 
the wood. 


There are different kinds of branch- 
es, the wood branches bearing wood 
buds, and the fruit branches produc- 
ing fruit buds. In kernel fruits, such 
as the apple and pear, the ordinary 
form of the fruit branch is called a 
fruit-spur. 


it produces a rosette of leaves. After 
producing fruit it generally branches, 
and if properly managed will produce 
fruit many years. 

The buds are the most important 
organs of the tree, as by means of 
these we can regulate its form and 
productiveness. All buds are leaf buds 


in the early growth of the tree, but | 


how the transformation into fruit buds 
is accomplished cannot be satisfactor- 
ily explained. Ail trees must have 
a certain maturity before they pro- 
duce blossoms and fruit. 

Perhaps some of my readers may 
ask, what has all this to do with prun- 
ing fruit trees. We reply a very great 
deal, because it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a knowledge of the struc- 
ture and growth of trees, in order that 
we may know how to prune, when to 
prune and what to prune. Would any 
one having a valuable watch that need- 
ed repairing entrust it to a man who 
knew nothing about a watch, or would 
you give it to a man who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of its intricate parts? 
Why, then, would you allow a man to 
prune your valuable fruit trees, who 
has no knowledge of their habits of 
growth and mode of bearing fruit? 

There are different opinions in re- 
gard to pruning, but there are at least 
four objects in view in pruning fruit 
trees. 

Ist. To relieve 
decaying branches. 

2nd. To promote the growth of the 
tree. 

3rd. To encourage the production 
and increase the size and quantity of 
the fruit. 

4th. To change its shape. 


The first may appear a very simple 
matter, but the branches should be 
removed with a sharp instrument, 
making a smooth cut. The branches 
should be cut off as close to the main 
branch as possible, so that the scar 
may be healed. Under no circum- 
stances should a small portion be left 
to extend from the limb from which it 
is removed. The reason for this is, 
that the sap will not enter it but flow 
up the main branch, and the short 
stump will die and decay and be in- 
jurious to the growth of the tree. 

2nd. Pruning, to direct the growth 
of the tree, should begin in the nurse- 
ry. Young trees that increase in 
height without a corresponding in- 
crease in the diameter of the stem, 
should have the vigorous shoots cut 
off, which check the upward growth. 
Pruning at transplanting is done only 
to remove the bruised and broken 
roots, but also to restore the tree to 
a proper balance. It is very evident 
that the natural balance between the 
roots and stem is destroyed when the 
roots are broken, and in order to cor- 
rect this diffrence it is necessary to 
reduce the stem and branches in a 
corresponding ,degree by pruning. If 
the roots suffer much the branches 
must be pruned to the same extent. 


it of its dead and 


It appears first on wood | 
two years old and after a few years | 


When the trees become stunted and 
cease growing a number of the branch- 
es should be cut off, so that the whole 
force of the sap will act on the remain- 
ing branches and produce thriving 
shoots. 

3rd. Pruning to induce fruitfulness 
is done on the principle, that what- 
ever is favorable to rapid growth is 
unfavorable to the immediate produc- 
tion of fruit. To accomplish this we 
must check the growth and obstruct 
the flow of sap. The period when 
this pruning can be performed is after 
vegetation has commenced. If you 
prune a tree after it has put forth its 
leaves, it receives such a check that 
it will not produce a vigorous growth 
the same sezson. This checking the 
circulation of the sap changes. the 
young shoots that would have made 
}wood branches into fruit branches. 
'To prove the truth of the matter let 
each one try the experiment. 

Pinching is the principal way to 
| produce fruitfulness. It is on the prin- 
'ciple of checking the growth and con- 
centrating the sap in the pinched 
shoot, that pinching produces fruitful- 
ness. The mode of performing it is 
done by pinching off the end of the 
shoot with the finger and thumb. 
Pinch early the soft extremities of 
vigorous parts, and as late as possi- 
ble the feeble parts. The sap acts 
with greater force and produces more 
vigorous growth on a branch pruned 
short, than on one pruned long. It is 








explained thus: The sap acting on 
two buds must produce greater devel- 
opment of wood, than if it acts on ten 
buds. On this principle, if we wish 
to obtain wood branches, we must 
prune short, but if we desire fruit 
branches, we must prune long, because 
the most slender, feeble shoots are 
the most fruitful. 

This subject is so vast that it is 
impossible to fully explain the whole 
process in one article, so we must 
refer the matter, with the consent of 
the editor, to a future article. 

+. + aa * * 


I am much pleased with Successful 
Farming. It is very helpful to- the 
farmer. I will try to get subscribers 
for the paper. 


Salunga, Pa. Levi S. Skieman. 
* + * * 


«& 
To Successful Farming: — 

You asked me some months ago how 
you could improve “Successful Farm- 
ing.” I am always conservative, I have 
waited until I have had five numbers 
before expressing my view, and I lay 
be obtuse, but I fail to find room for 
improvement. All you need to do is 
to keep it up to its present standard 
and it will sell on its merits. 

Davenport, Ia. Mrs. L. L. Hall 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


pies turned 
Apr GOLD 
If you raise a 


les—few or many 

—send for our booklet ‘‘ Turning 

Apples into Gold” and see how 

you can do it, : 
Goodell Company,83 Maia St.,Antrim,N.H. 
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SANTA GLAUS HAS PRESENTS FOR EYERYBODY. | 
$3500.00 Aa SA Iwo Pianos 


FREE! FREE! 
A Genuine Cash Prizes 


$100 Diamond to 
FREE! Good Counters 


(Cash Instead if You Wish) 
enema owe nae 


IF YOU CAN 


IF YOU CAN 
COUNT AND PLAN COUNT AND PLAN 
YOU CAN WIN 


YOU CAN WIN 
Earn a Real 


Earn an Elegant 
PIANO DIAMOND 
Ring or Pin by Count- 


By eS s ing Santa's Diamonds 


















If this Santa Claus gets destroyed in any way 
Send stamp for extra we will send you another printed on vy 
bo paper upon receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


copies of Santa Claus. 
the best printed and finest illustrated 32-page farm paper published, will 


SU CCESS FU L FA ee NM i N G give the following grand = = ireoupting can count the diamonds on 
D els or co ing. 


and around Santa Claus correctly or nearest correctly, or in case of a tie to the person using best } 
TWO ELEGANT $350 PIANOS AS FIRST PRIZES, one to a lady and one ton gentleman; 2nd prize $150 Gold; 3rd a Full Carat 
Genuine Diamond in om in or stud (we will pay $100.00 casts in place of the diamond if you prefer) 4th 850; 5th $10; next io an elegant 42- 
iece set of dishes; next 85; next 25 83 each and two Special Prizes (see below) of $100 each, Surely out of this immense list you will win, 
Bat we do still better and offer 2500 extra prizes worth $1 each to those having three counts entered and having the next best counts, In case there 
are not enough correct counts to take all the prizes, and we do not expect any absolutely correct counts. then the prizes will go to those nearest correct. 


7 l. Fifty ‘ ys one full year to Success- 
CONDITIONS: {2 ssialsrcitiutesscntocnceont free tLopastor PRIZE WINNERS IN PAST CONTESTS 
two years and gives you three free counts and makes you eligible for the special A Piano for $1.00. will conuee Gale Corsten, “Tew gina 3 at to wine 
$100 prizes mentioned below. : * ~ , 

. L PRIZES Tothe gentleman and lady winning the pianos P!*2° for so small an ay oan ee eae aad alone is worth al I 
GRAND SPECIA # will be given a special extra cash prize ot A _ PIANO - Cig s ’ A_ PIANO 
$100 ench if they have three counts entered. ‘That is, have paid fortwo years [§ = oe A Piano for Iinois. == 
for Successful Farming «t $1.00 for the two years. If you win a piano and have but Piano fora Dollar! That is what: 1 xot 
one count’you get the piano only, if you have three counts you get $100.00 extra, and anybody that thinks your prizes are 


It will pay you to huve three counts, not awarded fairly don’t know. There 
will be awarded to those who count correctly or nearest B} can be no favorites or I would not have }- 


THE Two PIANOS correctly, one to a lady the other to a gentleman; — won, MIRA E. FURSMAN, Panola, Ill. 
-orrec . i re will go 

prize to next nearest correct and so on, In case of « tie in count first prize will g € 

to person giving best plun of counting, second to next best plun and soon, Prizes A Piano for Pennsylvania. 

will likely go for best counts as there will be a large difference in the counts. To Easiest way I ever saw to get a piano 

give lajies and gentlemen both an equal chance, two pianos are offered. Say and you people are surely fair. Friends 

laughed at me and said friends received 


whether you enter Indies’ or gents’ contest. 
We feel those entering early should be rewarded and to the per- the prizes. Now they are sorry they did 
notenter. Will never be without your 


TIME PRIZE. son winning 2nd prize we will give an extra prize of $50.00 muk- . 
ing a grand prize of $200.00, if in by November Ist and $20.00 if in before December MRS. L. W. NOTT, Peper. D. L. FREEBORN, Knoxville, Pa. ~ p 7, FREEBORN, 
Knoxville, Pa. 


Ist. Don’t delay. Marion, lowa. H Refer peopl 
e Won a Piano. pa 
tome if they 


PAYS TO HAVE THREE COUNTS Sprctel q10ned prin Pp mean en A PIANO want to know whether you are honest. I & 



































piano you make $100.00 extra, if you huve only one count you get the piano only. ] got a piano for a prize and never heard 
With three counts you can take one on each side of what you think is the correct | of you until I answered your ad. Your 
count and are that muci: more likely to hit it. We believe it will pay all to have i} paper is worth twice the subscription 


three counts entered. H price. W. C. ELLIOTT, Audubon, Ia, 
Every diamond is adistinct diamond. Some are viainer than $100 00 Prize. I got my $100 and 
PLEASE NOT # others and you must look close to find them out. Count - * it was the easiest 
white and black both. If you can find them allor even most of them you will | lever earned. The dots are hard to jf} 
surely win, ‘There is no guess or chance about it, 1t is a pure question of skill, | 3 count but I know the prizes go to those ff 
Nobody living in Des Moines or connected with our paper will be allowed tocompete. [IIR who a rt a 
: JU GES The judges of this contest are men of unquestioned integrity, Mayor f 4 gues » 
D 2s of Des Moines, Hon. J. M. Brenton; Ex-Secretary of State, Won $350 Cash, Te Woom it 
Hon. Geo. L.. Dobson; President Des Moines Com’! Exchange, Hon. D. . A : May Concern: | 
B. Lyons. The «warding of prizes will be entirely in their hands. ‘This insures _F a | ao. — of — —_ "4 i 
absolutely fair treatment forall. ‘hey say, “We know Successful Farming and W. C. ELLIOTT, one 109 Bn. = | ann surprised. = 
know their contest will be conducted fairly. Every prize will be paid. On request Audubon, ia. tng's fairness to any and ee 
we have consented to act as judges and guarantee all fair treatment.—J. M. se JOHN A. GOODWIN 
$50.00 CASH ; ’ 









BRENTON, GEO. L. DOBSON, D. B. LYONS. ; ‘Akron, Ohio, 
The person living the fartrest from Des Moines is as likely to win as a person 
close. Nobody in Des Moines is allowed to compete, The lntest count in stands as ! $50.00 for Canada. hea 4 M4 ; 
much show of winning as the first, as prizes are given for best counts or plans, Canods I won $50, Never knew there was 
Contest closes Saturday nicht, December 19th. and every letter must show by such a paper until | answered ad, NowI 
postmark it was mailed on er before six o'clock p.m., Dec. 19th. Contestants } will never be without it again. 
having three counts entered’ may enter additional counts at 25c each, | MISS E. FOURNIER, Matane, Quebec, [4 
i $50. 00 NEWTON Ranick, 
_- Ligonier, Indiana. 
Others Who Won: #'%°—Frs/) 
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Pubs. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 304 Manhattan Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 








Enclosed find $............for subscription to Successful Farming. Iam | Fredonia, Kan.  $25.00—Clara Albers, |) 
1209, Wal., Cincinnati, 0. $100.00—C. 8, 
r" Vv .00—8. 
#2 (mew or old).............-.- subscriber. My counts on Santa's diamonds are ~ Geayer, as "Bette, Balen,” ae Oe 
: BUGENIE FOURNIER, ¢199.00—K. M. Hall, Montrose, Mo. $25.0 “NEWTON RA 
2 ES ee ee ee eae eee ee 3 ania tee aie » Quotes. —Rev. J. Siegrist, Green City, Wis. Ligonier, Ind. 
o0 coe enccee cee 2 $10.00—J. B. Oswald, Lewisdale, 8. C.; Harry A. Guthrie, 2622 N. St., So. Omaha, Nebr- 
- ' § Thesd are but afew. We can give names of hundreds.and handreds who have won from 
Enter my counts in (ladies’ or gents’)... ......-.---------- contest. $3.00 to $100.00, besides as many more who have won bicycles,, sewing machines, dishes, 
$ etc. You make a mistake if you do not try for some of these prizes. We have prise 
I a ll aa el winners in every state. 
§ os 
; P.O State ; 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
My plan of wounting is. ....... .. .. ---2a. 22 22+ cone eee ewtenee oo te weenie wiinneses 
he TONNER 304 Manhattan Bik., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Des Moines, lowa, to whom all communica. 
tions should be cddressed. Wri'e care of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING .. °° 


ba teil 


HARVEST SONG. 
Laugh out, laugh out, ye orchard lands, 
With all your ripened store; 
Such beauteous measure nature yields 
How could heart ask for more? 


This department is conducted by Ruth Forest, 





The golden rick, the bursting bin 
Of rich and ripened grain, 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry’s domain. 


The cornfields set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row 
Are streams of wealth which set this 
way, 
And soon shall overflow. 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye ripened fields, 

With e’er increasing mirth: 

The joy your bounteous measure 
yields 

Shall bless the whole round earth. 

> > * = - 

A CONVENIENT RECEPTACLE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Mrs. T. C. Cummings, Auburn, 

Wis.) 

My “fresh air closet” is a great con- 
venience to keep many things cool in 
that do not need the ice cold temper- 
ature of the refrigerator. It is made 
of two cracker boxes and fits the “L” 
corner on the north side of the house, 
where it is always cool and shady. 
The closet is secured firmly to the 
walls by its two sides, and the board- 
ing is cut away from the other two 
sides and cheese cloth tacked on. This 
allows of a good circulation of fresh 
air, and at the same time keeps out 
ali intruders and dust. A small door 
is fitted in and screened. As one box 
rests.on top of the other, a shelf is 
placed in the middle of each one, thus 
giving the roomy space of four shelves 
altogther. 

The receptable is an excellent place 
to put vegetables, meats or fruits, 
that will be used shortly, or “left 
overs,” many of which, such as cab- 
bage, turnips and so on, we are glad 
to keep out of the refrigerator on ac- 
count of the odor. 

* * aa * _ 
CONCERNING FLOORS. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Eva R. Gaillard, Girard, Pa.) 
When having hard-wood floors laid, 
Save every particle of sawdust ob- 
tainable, even sawing waste pieces of 
wood to get the dust if there is not 


” 


enough without doing so. Fut the 
sawdust into an earthern dish and 
pour boiling water over it, stirring 
thoroughly while mixing. Let the 


mixture stand for ten days, stirring 
it once each day, then boil until it 
becomes the consistency of rather 
thick paste Put into a cloth and 
squeeze as dry as possible, and put 
away for future use. 

When needed, mix the prepared 
sawdust with a thin glue to make ce- 
ment. Fill the cracks or blemishes 
with the cement; let it thoroughly 
dry, and smooth off, when the imper- 
fection is almost invisible. 

(The above remarks apply -to any 
fine woodwork, as well as to floors.) 

If an old floor, with bad cracks, is 
to be fitted for use without carpet, 
the cracks may be filled with a papier 
mathe filling which is smooth and as 


| 

hard as wood To make the filling, 
[tear old paper into bits and _ put 
| enough water with it to form a pulp 
when boiled Boil until soft and add 
a handful of gum arabic to each quart 
of pulp, then simmer slowly, stirring 
often until the consistency of very 
thick cream. 
| Fill all cracks with the hot prep- 
laration and make as smooth as pos- 
sible. 
}the floor is ready for paint, or other 
finish. 

A little paris green or other poison 
added to the filling, helps to extermi- 
nate moths or other insects which 
may infest the floor 

When rubbing the floor to make it 
smooth, different grades of sand paper 
may be used until the boards are al- 
most smooth enough, but steel wool, 
which may be purchased at a painter’s 
supply store, should be used for the 
final finish. 

Put on a heavy pair of gloves and 
with a handful of the wool rub the 
boards, one at a time, until perfectly 





smooth, being careful that the pres- 
sure is not too heavy. When this part 
of the work is finished, be sure that 
every particle of the dust is cleaned 
up, for if any is left the filler will hold 
it, and make a rough looking floor. 

I might give directions for prepra- 
ing fillers and stains for different 
woods, (and will if anyone wants 
them), but there is very little money 
saved by preparing them at home, 
while the labor is greatly lessened by 
buying them ready to use, and as a 
rule the finished work is much more 
satisfactory in appearance and wear- 
ing qualities. 

When buying materials, remember 
that the filler for light and dark woods 
are altogether different, and be very 
sure that you get the right one. For 
a fine floor, apply the filler with a 
woolen cloth, rubbing it well into the 
boards. Let it stand 48. hours and 





When cold, smooth again, and | 


then rub down with fine excelsior. If 
the wood is very open grained, ap- 
ply another coat and treat as the first 
one Wipe carefully to remove all 
dust and the floor is ready for what- 
ever is to follow—wax, varnish or oil, 
if the floor is to be light colored. 

If a stain is to be applied, make a 
swab of woolen cloth and stain one 
board at a time, applying it as evenly-— 
as possible. After standing 24 hours, 
apply a second coat, if the first one 


|did not make the wood dark enough 











in color. When the floor is thor- 
oughly dry, rub it with a floor brush 
covered with coarse woolen cloth, 
(old ingrain carpet is fine for the pur- 
pose). Rub one board at a time, 
working with the grain of the wood, 
and remember that “elbow grease” 
applied at this stage of the work is 
an essential to the polish obtainable 
later on. 

Rub again, with a cloth wet in boil- 
ed linseed oil; wait a day and rub 
with a dry cloth, and the floor is 
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WHEN GRANDPA’S AWAY. 
Awarded 8rd Prize in Photo Contest. 





ready for the final finish of wax, or 
varnish 

Caring for a polished floor, after it 
is prepared, is half the battle, but if 
rigntly done, it is not hard work. 

Never put water on a waxed floor. 
Wipe it thoroughly with a woolen 
cloth, remembering that the haraer it 
it is rubbed the finer the polish will 
be. If any spots of dirt do not come 
off, dampen a cloth with turpentine 
and they will come off easily. The 
wax will come off with the dirt and 
the spot must be rubbed over with a 
cloth and a bit of wax. 

Painted, varnished or oiled floors 
may be wiped with a cloth wet in 
cold water, but should be wiped occa- 
sionally with one dampened with 
crude petroleum, wiping a _ second 
time with a dry cloth to take up any 
superfluous oil. If a half pint of par- 
afine oil is added to each quart of pe- 
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troleum a few times each year, the 
lustre of the floor will keep in almost 
perfect condition. 

In whatever way the floor is cleaned 
the utmost care must be observed that 
every particle of stuff applied and not 
absorbed by the wood is wiped off, 
for this superfluous oil, or wax, will 
hold dust and the floor becomes dingy 
and dirty looking. 

* - « a of 
15 CENTS SAVES MANY DOLLARS. 

It is not the custom of Successful 
Farming to mention specially any 
particular advertisers but on page 29 
is an advertisement every one of our 
readers should answer. Montgomery 
Ward’s catalogue gives the price of 
every article in your local stores and 
by having it, you can tell whether you 
are being overcharged. Do not fail to 
send the coupon on page 29 and 15 
cents for a copy. It costs for postage 
to mail it. It contains 17,000 pictures 
and 1,100 pages. Do not neglect this. 
It will save you many dollars during 
the year. 

* ¢+ ¢+ * #& 

A SENSE OF OBLIGATION. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 

wish,” said a tired teacher. the 
other day, “that those who‘ have’ the 
charge of young people in the home 
could understand the need of teach- 
ing them a sense of obligation, a re- 
spect for their engagements even 
though they are only childish ones. 
When Johnny or Molly goes home, for 
instance, and announces an agreement 
to take part in some school entertain- 
ment, the average mother smiles, well 
pleased at her child’s pleasure. But 
if after two or three rehearsals some 
other attraction seizes the youthful 
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fancy, and the child declares an in- 
tention not to go any more, the same | 
mother only laughs at the capricious! 
change, and carelessly decides that it 
is only a childish affair, and doesn’t 
make much difference. 

She bestows not a thought upon the 
busy teacher who has given so much 
time and effort to drilling the children, 
and who may be greatly inconven- 
fenced by a missing part; nor to the 
other little ones hindered and dis- 
arranged by an absent member. But 
the worst effect is on the child him- 
self, in allowing him to think that he 
can undertake and drop obligations 
so lightly. We often laugh at the 
self-importance of children; but there 
is a sense in which they cannot be 
too strongly impressed with their own 


importance.” 
F. H. Sweet. 
Waynesboro, Va. 











PERFECT HEALTH 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


The OXYBON is a heaith 
appliance which infuses 
OXYGEN Into the system, 
destroying all germs, puri- 
fying the blood, increas- 
ing the circulation, produc- 
ing perfect health. Most 
wonderful invention of the 
age. Cures diseases with- 
out drugs. FREE. We make 
a proposition by which one 
sick person fn each locality may get it free. 
Send for it. Address 
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822 Good Block, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WITH SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHERS. 


RE Rah 


A CHAT WITH OUR READERS. 

Successful Farming is just one 
year old. Only a yearling on Oct- 
ober ist, but we feel that we can 
say without boasting that the pa- 
per is a good one. There are over 
100,000 readers this month. We be- 
lieve that Successful Farming goes to 
over 100,000 homes in which jt is ap- 
preciated. We say this because so 
many have written us to this effect. 
We wish every reader would write us. 
We would like to have a nice little 
talk with our readers every month. 
We want to tell you our plans and ask 
your advice. The following letter 
gives us considerable encouragement, 

















“A SAIL-MOBILE”—Invented by One 
of Our Boy Readers. 





coming from one of our friends in 


Ohio: 

Editor Successful Farming: “I want to 
say that Successful Farming is absolutely 
the best up to date farm paper I have ever 
seen. There is one — lacking, however, 
that I would like to write you about. Can 
you not have a department or part of a 
department devoted to flowers, where the 
la readers can have questions answered 
and get information about raising house 
flowers and plants? Your paper is fine as 
it is, but I know many ladies who would 
appreciate something of this kind.” 

“Flower Fancier.” 

Clarksville, Ohio. 


This kind of a letter is what we 
want. If there is a department that 
will make our paper more interesting, 
tell us what it is.—Ed. 

HERE IS ANOTHER LETTER. 

“Enclosed please find fifty cents for sub- 
scription of my neighbor, 8. E. Belknap. 
I praised Successful Farming to him so 
that he borrowed my August number and 
now wants it every months.—E. T. L.” 

You don’t know how much it would 
help us if every reader would appoint 
himself a committee of one to praise 
Successful Farming and get new sub- 
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Strictly first-class. 


Students enter at any time, 
PATTERSON, Pres., Humboldt, Iowa. 


scriptions. You try it and see how 
| 30 Courses—Common School, Academic, College, Nor- 
| mal, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Music, Law, 
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School all year. 


Your cee fare paid. 
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easy it is to get one. We are not beg- 
ging in these remarks; we are simply 
talking to our family of 100,000 readers 
and talking things over like every 
farmer’s family does. We say that 
the artiele in this issue on “The Fall 
Dairy Calf,” on page 13, is worth the 
whole year’s subscription price; don’t 
you think so? We wish you would 
write and tell us what there’is about 
this issue you don’t like; what there 
is you like best, and what feature you 
would like to see added. Have you 
noticed that Successful Farming has 
special colored cuts? Do you like 
them better than the regular black 
color? Successful Farming, we  be- 
lieve, is ene of the finest illustrated 
farm monthlies published, -and our 
readers tell us that the cuts’ are. one 
of the main features. 


NOW ABOUT OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We are offered six hundred #ollars 
for running a whisky advertisement 
twelve isstes, one year. Wewould 
not do ttf we were offered®six 
thousand dollars. We say to.those 
who wish whisky, “go-and get it,” but 
Successful Farming’s ambition: is_to 
teach young men and women (and old 
ones, toa,):how to.farm; how toyave; 
how to enjoy themselves, not. how. to 
drink whiskey. Ourreaders may, be-sure 
no whisky advertisement »will ever’ ap- 
pear in our columns. We “re, also 
offered an advertisement “reading 
something like this, 

“Best book pullistied; rich, rare and 
racy. Some actually shocking. Sent 
prepaid for $1.00.” 

This is to excite the curfosity of 
young people,and old:ones, too. Prob- 
ably it Is true that bad books sell 
more readily than good anes, . but 
as the United States yovernment 
does not permit tnclean iitera- 
ture to ge through the -mails,psople 
answering the above advertisement re- 
esived a good ‘sized bible. We*would 
like to send ‘every one of pur redders 
a bible, but notin the:above mislead- 
ing manner. Of course ‘we “refused 
the advertisement. We believe> our 
readers “appreciate the attitude ~we 
have taken. We believe that you ‘will 
patronize our advertisers, knowing 
that you can do sosafely. We also be- 
Hieve, we hope so, that knowing: we 
admit none but responsible ‘advertis- 
ers, you will favor us, by “pat- 
ronizing our advertisers instead” of 
those in some other paper. Every-erder 
you send one of our advartisers helps 
us, aS we are able to get fust .that 
much move advertising. Will -yourre- 
member ttfis when you buy seeds, feed 
grinders, incubators, etc? If you.are in 
need now, or will soon buy ‘something 
that you do not find ‘advertised in our 
columaes, let us know what it is:and we 
will semd your name to responsible 
firms with whom ‘you could deal with 
absolute safety and it-will help us to 
get the advertisement for other people 
to see. Do titis if-you are going to buy 
incubators, scales, farm machinery of 
all kinds, in fact, anything in the ag- 
ricuttural tine. ‘Now, in‘conclusion, let 
us hear from you. We tave,onlyygiven 
the above as suggestions: st that 
we wil receive many letters from our 


readers, 
* ¢ #¢ & 8 


Suecessful Farming is far better 
than I expected. I see no reason why 
every farmer should not be success- 
ful if he has opportunity to read@ it-— 
Mrs. Matilda Whitaker, De Witt, Mich. 
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Some people sacrifice a thing to God 
when they’ve no use for it, 
And in return expect of Him a bless- 
ing quite profuse for it. 
. > + > > 
CANNING VEGETABLES. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Mrs. J. M. Sewell, Waverly, Ia.) 

There is not nearly the work to do 
about canning vegetables that one 
who has never done the work would 
suppose. There is only one main es- 
sential and that is care; this must be 
exercised in regard to cans, tops and 
rubbers. I have canned vegetables 
whenever I wanted to for fifteen 
years and never had a can spoil in 
my life, and have had them keep two 
years. My way to can is as follows: 

To Can Corn: .Select the corn when 
it is just right to be nice cut off the 
cob and cooked, select it early in the 
morning and go right to work at it 
cut it off the cobs and pack in quart 
or two quart cans, using a small 
round stick to pack it in with. I us- 
ually use the small end of a wooden 
potato masher to press it well in; 
some of the milk will escape but that 
cannot be helped, the can must be full 
of the solid corn or there will be air 
spaces in and it will surely spoil. As 
fast as each can is filled, put on the 
rubber and screw the top down 
loosely; when you have enough filled 
to cover the bottom of your boiler, 
put some boards in the bottom and 
set the cans in, putting cloth around 
them so that no two will touch or 
they will break, then fill the boiler 
with cold water till it comes as far up 
as the corn in the cans, then set over 
the fire and let it boil for five hours 
after it begins to boil, and see that it 
never leaves off boiling from the time 
it begins till all is done. Then tighten 
the tops and let set in the water till 
next morning, or till the water is cool, 
take out but do not meddle with the 
tops, and wrap each can in paper 
and set in a cool dark place. If the 
water boils down too much it must 
be filled from the kettle with boiling 
water. 

To Can Peas: Pick the peas and 
shell at once and throw in cold water, 
when you have enough to fill your 
cans sprinkle a little salt in the water 
and fill the cans with peas then put 
in the water until the cans overflow, 
on the rubbers and tops loosely as 
before and place in the boiler the 
same way, with cold water around 
and let boil three hours from the time 
they begin to boil. You must always 
be very sure the water is bubbling 
when you take the time and let them 
boil. full time, then tighten the tops 
and let set till cool then put away as 
for corn. When you go to cook them 
drain off the water and cook as fresh 
peas only letting them become well 
heated before you add the seasoning 
and let it cook thoroughly into them. 
These are as nice as any fresh peas 
you ever ate. Can asparagus in the 
same way, the stalks may be cut al- 
most the length of the can and stood 
on end or they may be cut into small 
pieces. 

To Can Beans: Pick your beans 
early in the morning and string and 
break them as rapidly as possible, 
putting them into water the same as 
for peas, then sprinkle with salt and 
fill cans filling with the water that 
stood over them, then place in boiler 
as before and boil for four hours 
after they strike the boil. Always be 
sure and keep the water in the boiler 
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boil down or evaporate too much fill 
with boiling water, but do not take the 
covers off after the last hour, and 
never turn the covers after you 
tighten them when the contents have 
boiled the required number of hours, 
and always set away wrapped up in 
paper after they are cool and drain off 
the water before cooking, then let 
them only get good and hot to get the 
seasoning well cooked in. 

I am sure that with care any one 
can make a success of canning any 
vegetable. I hope you will give these 
a trial and see if you do not call them 
good next winter when mercury is 
twenty below. 

* * * * * 
SOME GOOD HOME RECIPES. 
Pickled Corn Recipe. 

One dozen large ears sweet corn; 
one medium head of cabbage, chopped 
fine; three tablespoons yellow mus- 
tard, cooked in one pint vinegar; one 
cup white sugar; two red peppers-— 
chopped fine; three tablespoons cel- 
ery seed; one tablespoon salt. Take 
one quart vinegar and in it put corn, 
salt and sugar; let boil about ten min- 
utes; then add cabbage and heat 
through. Take off; add celery, pep- 
pers, mustard and vinegar, in which 
it was cooked. Seal while hot. 

> 7 * > 7 
Cheese Pies. 

Two eggs; butter size of a walnut, 
creamed together; soft, white sugar, 
to make a medium batter, and grated 
nutmeg to flavor Line small patty 
tins with rich pie crust; put in a scent 
tablespoon of the mixture, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven till done. 
When made just right, the filling 
should be of the consistancy of good, 
thick cream, when baked They are 
most delicious Be careful to press 
smoothly in tins or they will blister. 
A little experience will be all that is 
needed in making these pies. 

* *¢ *¢ & # 
Fine Cookies. 

Two cups sugar; one cup shorten- 
ing—butter prefered; three eggs; two 
cups seeded cr seedless raisins; one 
teaspoon cinnamon; one teaspoon 
cloves; one-half nutmeg (grated); 
three tablespoons sweet milk; If 
cookies are desired very rich, the 
quantity may be doubled, and cookies 
still be excellent Dissolve one _ tea- 
spoon soda in the milk, and use flour 
to make a dough that will be soft, 
but not sticky. 

. + + > + 
Gingerbread Excellent. 

One cup sugar; one cup molasses; 
one teaspoon ginger; one teaspoon 
cinnamon; beat well; five cups sifted 
flour; one cup sou: milk; mix well; 
beat four eggs light and stir in; dis- 
solve two teaspoons soda in a little 
hot water, and add last. If spring 
wheat fiour is used, scant measure a 
little. 

* + * 7 a 
Cabbage Salad. 

Chop small head of cabbage fine; 
make a dressing of one egg; one cup 
vinegar; about one-half cup sugar; a 
little butter and a pinch of mustard; 


up to the lower part of the can cover; |one-half cup sweet milk. Put the but- 


if it boils down too much fill with 


boiling water and if the cans seem to 


ter in the skillet and let melt. Then 
put in the egg, well beaten, milk, su- 
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TA Easy running, easy on clothes, fast, 
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Send ns your address 

a a r and we will show you 

how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully,remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work. absolutely sure Write atonce. 
KOLaL MANUFACTURING CO., Box {Q6G 4, Detroit, Mich, 








gar, vingar and mustard and cook un- 
til it thickens. Let dressing get per- 
fectly cold and pour over cabbaage. 
* x o* * # 
Sweet Cucumber Pickles. 

Take medium sized green cucum- 
bers; soak in salt water for nine days; 
take out of brine and soak in fresh 
water twenty-four hours, or until they 
are fresh. Cut in halves and scrape 
out seedS; put in a preserving kettle, 
first a layer of cucumbers, then a lay- 
er of grape leaves, and a scant tea- 
spoon of powdered alum; fill kettle. 
Cover with equal parts of vinegar and 
water. Scald until cucumbers look. 
clear. Take out of kettle and  filll 
halves with seeded or seedless raisinsh 
and very thin slice of lemon; tie hal- 
ves together and pack in stone jar. 
Make a syrup of two pounds sugar; 
one quart vinegar; one ounce stick 
cinnamon; one-half ounce whole 
cloves; boil and pour over pickles for 
nine mornings. One quart vinegat 
will be enough for one dozen pickles. 
These pickles are delicious, and the 
left over syrup is fine to use in mince- 
meat They will keep for years with- 
out sealing, if good vinegar is used. 
Soak, or partially cook the raisins 
used. A Subscriber. 

ok * * * * 
BREAD MAKING. 

I will send you a good receipt for 
making bread which I have used for 
years: 

Soak one cake of yeast in a half 
cupful of warm water; as soon as 
it will mash thoroughly, stir some 
flour into the water and let stand till 
light; then take the water in which 
potatoes have been boiled and cool 
until lukewarm, adding the cup of 
yeast and thickening with flour till 
the right consistency to rise well; set 
in a warm place and let stand over 
night. Early in the morning take 
about three pints of sweet milk, one 


heaping tablespoonful of lard and 
scald together, and let cool till the 
right temperature for. mixing; add 


salt to taste and one tablespoonful of 
granulated sugar; mix to a soft dough 
and knead it well until it will not 
stick to the hands. Grease a pail or 
jar and put dough in to rise; knead 
twice and then the next time mould 
into loaves, and when light bake in an 
evenly heated oven one hour and five 
minutes. Turn out on the kneading 
board and leave uncovered in the 
wind if it is possible; when perfectly 
cold, put away in box or can. 

If you follow this receipt, readers 
of Successful Farming, you will never 
have any poor, hard and dry bread. 

New Virginia, Ia. M. E. 
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1—*BEHEADED ANIMALS. 

1.—I cut off the head of a fish and 
there was a large assembly of people. 

2.—I cut off the head of a small ani- 
mal, and what was left was suited to 
the artist’s studio. 

3—I cut off the head of a domestic 
animal and a number was left. 

4—I cut off the head of a wild ani- 
mal and a part of his head was all 
that remained. 

5—I cut off the head of half of a 
small animal of Madagascar and a per- 
sonal pronoun remained. 

6—I cut off the head of another do- 
mestic animal and an ancient king 
was left. 

7—I cut off the head of still another 
domestic animal and a grain remained. 

8—I cut off the head of a large ani- 
mal of the East, and a part of the 
earth was left. 

9—I cut off the head of a small but 
troublesome animal, and immediately 
“saw where I was at.” 

10—I had just one domestic animal 
left. I cut off its head and behold a 
Dickens character. 

11—Last of all I gathered up all the 
heads I had cut off, and they formed 
themselves into two smallish animals 


of the bear family. - 
Wicked Will. 
* . * + * 
2—WINEGLASS. 
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1—To come to maturity, as grain. 

2—That which is true. 

3—A shub that grows in the United 
States. 

4—A person infected with pestilen- 
tial disease. 

5~—An evil spirit. 

6—In Des Moines. 

7—Also in Des Moines. 

8—A piece of cloth more useful than 
ornamental. 

9—A tropical fruit. 

Centrals name something of interest 
to the readers of Successful Farming. 

: . 7 : . 


38—INITIAL CHANGES. 
1—I am a word of letters five; 
By me the powerful monarchs thrive. 
2—I now denote an elevation. 
3—In darkness deep I have my sta- 
tion. 
4—I’m never, never in the wrong. 
5—For me the weary prisoners long. 
6—The sot’s condition now I show. 
7—A boy comes next, you’ll surely 
know. 
8—I am a glimpse on steady view. 
9—The last is what brave soldiers 


ee en nennn * ee 
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do. Belle. 
* « * * 7 
4—HALF SQUARE. 
1—To limit. 
2—Once more. 
3—To spring. 
4—To tear. 


5—A preposition. 
6—In which. 





ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZ- 
ZLES. 


1—1. Calf. 2. Beets. 3. Steer. 4. 
Horse (pony). 6. Rose. 7.TAOAOAA 
Horse (pony). 5. Pine. 6. Rose. 7. 
Timothy. 8. Nursery. 

2—1. Bride, ride. 2. Pair, air. 3. 


Down, own. 4. Prove, rove. 5. Many, 
any. 
38—Persimmon. 
4—Where there’s a will there’s a 
way. 
a * 1” * ok 


BAGS FOR USE. 


To Successful Farming: 


Among the many bags that are seen 
in novelty stores and gift collections, 
some seem to be for ornament, while 
others are for practical use. 

Among the useful ones are laundry 
bags and clothes-pin bags. A laundry 
bag for a boarding school girl is made 
of white drill, with her monogram or 
initials on the front, worked with red 
marking cotton. A flap buttons over 
the top, and a strap attached to the 
upper corners serves to hang it by. 
On the lower part of the front is a 
pocket for daces, collars, ete. A flap 
buttons over the top of the pocket. The 
size of the bag should be according 
to the needs of the owner. One about 
15x24 inches is large enough unless 
many light dresses are worn by the 
owner, in which case it should be 
larger. This bag can be washed each 
week in pearline suds, and so be kept 
sweet and clean as new. 

A clothes-pin bag of the same ma- 
terial is 12x24 inches, and has a long 
strap attached to the corner. The 
strap is slipped over the head and 
right arm, which allows it to rest on 
the left shoulders, while the bag hangs 
at the right side in easy reach of the 
hand. 

A clothes-pin apron is well liked. 
This is made like a short, scant apron, 
with the lower half turned up and 
stitched at the two sides and in the 
center. 

Another bag, which may well be 
counted in the useful list, is a stock- 
ing bag. This is made of linen in the 
natural color and the decorations con- 
sist of the owners initials embroidered 
with blue Asiatic twisted embroidery 
silk, and a coral stitching of the same 
around the pocket which is placed on 
the front of the bag to hold the darn- 
ers and threads. The bag may be a 
small one for a few pairs of hose, or 
a large one for the family supply. It 
has rounded corners and the top is 
closed with a draw string. 

All of these bags can be laundered 
without injury by using pearline and 
warm water, and all but the last may 
be boiled. Silk should not be boiled, 
but the Asiatic silks will wash per- 
fectly in warm water. Priscilla. 

* 7 * * * 


THE FARMER’S GIRL. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 

Girls, as well as boys, are an im- 
portant factor on the farm. Why not 
say n. re in behalf of the farmer’s girl, 
as \ :Jl as the farmer’s boy? I have 
not noticed any pieces written for the 
farm girls. I don’t think it is right to 
leave the girls to plan their work by 
themselves; as the old saying is, “two 
heads are better than one, if one is a 
sheep’s head.” 

Now I am going to try to get the 
girls to help their mothers. I don’t 
mean that all girls don’t help their 
mothers; I know there are some that 
do help. Now the way girls may learn 
to help their mothers is to he willing 





to lift the burdens from their mothers’ 
shoulders. The trouble with most of 
them is that they don’t take notice, 
and wait to be asked to help. Girls, 
if you wish to be a real help in your 
home, be quick to notice what is 
wanted; if the dishes need washing; 
the room dusting; the porches swept, 
and a dozen other small things, do not 
wait to be asked, but catch on and do 
them pleasantly and quietly. Did you 
ever notice that those girls who had 
to be constantly reminded of what is 
to be done are seldom much comfort 
to their mothers? If you do a thing 
one day and not the next, you can 
never be depended upon. Some girls 
will say, I dislike to wash dishes, 
make beds and sweep, because it 
makes my hands black and rough. If 
you will wash your hands in soft rain 
water and put a pinch of borax in it, 
you will keep your hands in good con- 
dition and they will remain white, and 
your faces will smile with good works 
and unselfish deeds. 


Sheep’s Head. 
ss *« # *: 
Ambition. 


A grasshopper had a piping flute, 
And it was sharp and true, 

And he climbed up a mullein stalk 
To show what he could do. 


After His Bath. 
Shure, an’ the world is bright an’ 
clane, 

An’ his face is sparklin’ too, 

An’ it’s feared I am t’will make him 
vain, 
So foine a bath along o’ the rain, 

An’ his clothes so-shmart an’ noo; 
Such an illigant bath along o’ the rain, 
An’ the world so aisy for getting vain. 

Pain. 
Not narrow lines they that contain 
A share of love and hope and pain, 
For these good gifts from heaven fall, 
And pain is greatest of them all. 


Rheumatism 


Cured without 
Medicine 


Treatment FREE---On Approval 


Every reader of STOCESSFUL FARMING Can try 
FREE a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, famed all over 
the world fortheircuresof every curable kindof 
rheumatism—chronic or acute, Muscular, Sciatic, 
Lumbaygo, Gout, ete., no matter where located or 
how severe. They almost always cure, so the mak- 
ers decided to take all the risk, Try the Drafts. 
You don't send a penny until you are satisfied with 
the help you get. They are safe and comfortable— 
far better and surer than any medicine. 














Magic Foot Drafts work like Magié Onted pa- 
tients tell us they perform miracles. They do not. 
Tney are scientific—logical, The foot p: res, the 
Jargest in the body, are located over rich a 
and vascular centers. The Draft on the foot 
through them on every inch of the body—curing 
Rheumatism no matter where located. Our book- 
let makes the reason clear; 68 per cent of the nitro- 
gen in the sweat absqrbed by Megic Foot Drafts is 
in the form of the poison Urea (uric acid) which 
causes Rheumatism. But we don’t ask you to be- 
lieve even our thousands of cured patients—we 
willcure YOU. If you have rheumatism, send us 
your name and we will send youa pair of Magic 
Foot Drafts, FREE ON APPROVAL, if you 
are satistied with the benefit r-ceived, then send us 
ONE DOLLAR for the Drafts. If not, keep our 
money. Write today to the MAGIC 7ooT DRAFT 
COMPANY, 1032 T Oliver Bidg., Jackson, Mic 
Send no money. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


By Madam Emile La Vina, Chtef Instructor 
in the Columbian Correspondence School af 
Dressmaking, Des Moines, Jowa, 0% o% 


POLE LEE LLL LLL LL OLD OE 


For the new fall dresses, zibilene 
will be used. It is bought in many va- 
rieties and if anything, more _ furry 
than ever. The solid color and the 
two toned effects are the choice of the 
woman of conservative taste, though 
plaids and stripes are both fashionable. 
While materials of this kind do not 
lend themselves to the prevailing fan- 
cy of shirring and puffing, stiil there 
are many designs by which they may 
be made. For street toeilettes, the 
bouele effects are mostly used. They 
are shown in irregular and square 
patterns, with the raised knot of silk 
in black on a plain background. Little 
additional trimming is needed with 
these goods, a simple braid or stitched 
bands being sufficient. Mercerized 
cottons, so popular during the summer, 
are here to stay. The textures are so 
beautiful that to the average person it 
is impossible to tell at a slight dis- 
tance whether the material is silk or 
mercerized cotton. Many of the new- 
est shaped capes suggest shawls, being 
pointed, front and back, and caught 
loosely at the waist line in front. The 
cape collar of embroidered batiste and 
lace, which was worn with the summer 
gown, will be replaced with capes 
made of panne in delicate shades, orna- 
mented with inset lace motifs, or em- 
broidery. Fishus as a _ separate 
drapery are made in many designs and 
when gracefully draped, are  pic- 
turesque. Tweed dresses with rough 
surfaces are being made with collars, 
cuffs and bands of smooth cleth of the 
same, color. 

The new coats come in the broad 
shoulder effect. This has developed 
slowly, but harmonizes with the full 
skirts to be worn this winter. Dame 
fashion has decreed in favor of the 
short, full skirt for the coming season; 
only the most elaborate costumes wil 
be made totrain. Shirt waésts for au- 
tumn wear show no marked ghange, 
but include tucks and pleats ef various 
sorts. Fancy blouses will be in great 
demand. For fall, red wifl be a very 
popular color for gowns. Browns and 
blues will also be much wern. Velvet 
ribbons will be used~as dress .trim- 
mings, both in black and celezs. Much 
jet and spangie passementeries, em- 
broideries, combined with steel, will be 
seen. Buttons promise to be promi- 
nent in the trimming line and it is 
quite probable that wherever an or- 
namental button can find exeuse for 
being, it will be placed. A piece of 
velvet ribbon with tasseled ends of vel- 
vet may be worn regardless of the 
other trimmings. It is worn in a bew 
cravat-wise under a collar or hung 
loosely tied in a sailor’s knot on the 


breast. 
* a7 * . * 


BOY'S DRESS, NO. 9085. 

The dress illustrated is made of white 
galetea with all over embroidery for trim- 
ming. It is simply adjusted with shoulder 
and underanmm seams, and cleses at the 
right side with large pearl buttons. 

Three “backward-turning tucks on each 
side of the front form a triple that Is 
stitched from neck to belt, the tucks provid- 
ing additional fuiness in the short skirt. 

Similar tucks in the back ferm a broad 
plait. The dress fits quite plain across the 
shoulders and is drawn in closeiy at the 
pane with a belt that has a smart dip in 
ront. 

Caps of embroidery are fastened under 
the tucks and extend over the shoulders, 
giving the effect of a sailor collar. A reoll- 
ing collar completes the neck. One-piece 
sleeves have comfortable 





fulness on the’ 


shoulders, and are tucked to fit the wrists. 

Dresses in this style are made of flan- 
nel, serge, cheviot and covert with fancy 
braid, and large gilt buttons for trimming. 

To make the dress for a boy of two 
years will require two and one-half yards 
of material thirty-six inches wide, with 
one-half yard for trimming. 


*- *+ + & & 


Girl’s Dress With Fancy Collar, No. 9101. 
The Waist is made over a fitted body lin- 
ing that closes in the center back and has 
a modish dip in front. The waist is full 
at the neck in back and blouses well at 
the belt. 

The fullness in front is 
across the shoulders and in the neck. The 
one-piece bishop sleeves are close fitting 
from shoulder to elbow and wide at the 
lower edge, where the fulness is arranged 
on wristbands. 

A collar of unique shaping forms a shal- 
low yoke in the back, extends over the 
sleeves in a becoming manner, and has 
a long tab in front that fastens with a 
fancy button to the belt. It is included in 
the neck seam with a shallow collar. 


distributed 


Successful Farming Patterns. 


articular and are selected each month from the 
‘ irections, including quantity of material, accompa- 
In ordering be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ 


These pattcrns are strictly up to date in every 
latest styles by Madame Emile La Vina, Full 
nies each pattern. 


upper garments give bust measure; for skirts and under garments give waist measure. 





The straight, full skirt is gathered at 
the top and attached to the body, closing 
in the back. Three narrow bands of ribbon 
finish the hem. 

Dresses in this style are made of soft 
fabrics such as challie, veiling, cashmere 
or Henrietta, and effectively trimmed with 
contrasting material. If the collar is made 
of the same fabric as the frock it should 
be edged with braid or velvet ribbon and 
have fancy buttons on the shoulder tabs 
as well as the front ones. 

To make the dress for a girl of eight 
years will require three yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide, with three-quarters 
yard for collar. 

o-e@ @ @ 6 


Ladies’ Empire Gown, No. 9087. The 
garment is developed in pale blue china 
silk, an inexpensive fabric that is particu- 
larly appropriate for this purpose. The 
short body portion is gathered at the neck 
in front and attached to the lining, the 
back being perfectly plain. 

To make the gown in the medium size 
will require eight and one-half yards of ma- 
terial, thirty-six inches wide with one and 
one-fourth yards for the bolero. 


We have reduced the price of our 


patterns to 10 cents and are guaran- 
teed a perfect fit for a perfect figure. 


For Misses 


and Children give both age and size, Children of same age vary in size; bear this last point in mind 


in ordering patterns. 
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9101—Girl’s Dress with Fancy Collar. 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 





9085—Boy’s Dress. 
1, 2 and 4 years, 





9087—Ladies’ Empire Gown, } 
32, 36 and 40 inch bust, 


_ D ten cents in stamps for each pattern. 
Address, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa. 


measure. 


9093—Ladie’s’ Box Plaited 
Coat with Skirt. 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 


Be careful to give size and correct 
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A CATASTROPHE. 


A tomcat lived 
On a high board fence 
In the back 
Of a city yard; 
On rats he thrived, 
And he grew immense, 
Tho, alack! 
He was oft hit hard; 
And he used to sit 
All the livelong day 
On the top 
Of the fence described, 
And he would not quit, 
But he sung away-- 
Nor a stop 
Could be begged or bribed. 
Meeow! Meeow! I’m happy, ,anyhow 
And thats more than you can say, 
You may throw your bricks, 
But despite such Irish tricks, 
I am here—meeow! meeow! to stay! 


II. 


It happened that, 
On a moonlight night, 
He had asked 
Quite a crowd to dine; 
Each smooth-groomed cat 
Had his voice just right, 
And they basked 
In the moonlight fine. 
Till a catechist 
With a funny bone 
sprang a joke 
On the singing crowd— 
Said the humorist: 
“Now we’re here alone, 
Why, good folk, 
Do you mew so meeowed?” 
Meeow! Meeow! That started a row! 

For that was a joke, you see! 
And the consequence 
Was a morgue-age on the fence— 

A complete catastrophe! 

—Baltimore News. 
* x * e * 
TIMELY HINTS. 

Mildew may be removed by rubbing 
with a mixture of soap and chalk, 
then exposing the article to hot sun- 
shine. Iron rust, mildew and ink, 
where the stains are not large and 
well defined, may be removed by re- 
peated applications of lemon juice and 
salt, and exposure to the sun, that po- 
tent agent for bleaching. Kerosene 
oil will erase fresh wagon grease, and 
machine oil yields to*cold soapsuds. 





A concentrated solution of tannin, 
made by dissolving an ounce of per- 
fectly freshly-made tannin in six 
drachms of water with the aid of 
gentle heat, gives immediate relief to 
soft corns, if applied once or twice a 
day to the corns after bathing. Tannin 
in powder is not quite so effectual. 





Apple and pear stains may be re- 
moved by soaking in paraffine for a 
few hours before washing. 

To expel mosquitoes, take of gum 
camphor a piece about one-third the 
size of a hen’s egg and evaporate it by 
placing it in a tin vessel and holding 
it over a lamp, taking care that it 
does not ignite. The smoke will soon 
fill the room and expel the mosquitoes, 
and not one will be found in the room 
next morning, even though the win- 
dows should be left open all night. 

To make children’s cotton frocks 
fire-proof a good lump of alum should 
be dissolved in the soap lather in 
which they are washed, and also in 
each of the rinsing waters. 

Have plenty of fresh air in your 
living and sleeping rooms. Leave your 


bedroom window open from the top 
several inches every night, no mater 
how cold the weather; have your bed 
covering warm and light. 

Clean a soiled white sailor hat with 
lemon. Remove the band, and with a 
slice of lemon, cleanse the straw thor- 
oughly. When dry, put on a fresh 
band. 

+ ca ok + * 
USEFUL THINGS IN THE KITCHEN 

The old-fashioned steamer is a 
great help in economizing fuel and 
heat while preparing dinner, as it is 
an easy matter to cover the kettle 
while cooking beans or other vege- 
tables with the steamer and put in it 
one or two shallow pans in wnich po- 
tatoes or rice can be cooked as easily 
as in any other way. Old newspapers 
are invaluable aids in keeping the 
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kitchen clean as they are not only 
useful in keeping the table and 
shelves clean, but for mats and rugs 
in various places they serve an ex- 
cellent purpose. If the stove is rubbed 
after each meal with soft paper, it 
may be kept bright and clean’ and 
will not need to be polished so often, 
and- they are preferable to cloths in 
removing the black from outside of 
pots and pans. Use paper wherever 
you can in the kitchen, then burn the 
papers. It saves work, and pin a pa- 
per around the churn before you com- 
mence to churn, and place them under 
the milk crocks, and the result in 
cleanliness will pay for the trouble. 
And the common baking soda is a 
valuable ally to the housekeeper, as a 
bit cooked with green vegetables will 
keep them a fresh color, and a pinch 
of it stirred into milk that is to be 
boiled will keep it from curdling. The 
coffee pot may be kept clean by ad- 
ding soda to the hot water with which 
it is scalded once a week, and the soda 
is exceilent for keeping the outside of 
the coffee pot and other tinware 
bright and clean. The best dressing 
for burns and scalds is baking soda 
made: into a paste with vaseline, or 
any soft, unsalted grease, and if put 





on soon enough it will prevent blis- 
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tering. There is nothing better for 
keeping the tables and biscuit board 
white and elean than a strong hot 
Pearlie suds, and if the dish towels 
are washed through the suds after 
each meal they may be kept white 
and clean until they are _ entirely 
worn out, and at least once a week 
they should be boiled in the suds in 
order to insure the thorough cleaning 
that boiling and sunshine give. 
A. M. H. 
(Come again soon, won’t you?—Ed.) 
. * oo ok 
HOW TO MAKE .MONEY. 

| There’s no secret about making 
}money. A multi-millionaire said that 
{the surest way to make money was to 
save it, and that’s all the secret there 
is to it! 

“To cook a hare one has first to 
eaeee their hare.” 












FLUSHING A COVEY OF PARTRIDG ES. 





That’s an old expression—and a 
very misleading one. 


Lots of folks catch their hare—and 
then’ don’t know how to cook it. Lots 
of folks get money—then don’t know 
how to save it. 

Making money is saving it. Get that 
into your head at the beginning. Then 
we'll show you how to make money. 


Some persons think that lifelong 
frugality, lifelong self-denial is the 
road to wealth. 

Maybe it.is. But you rob life of all 
its attractions, and that’s a senseless 
thing to do, for you entail privations 
on others as well as yourself. Don’t 
try to make money that way. If you 
economize foolishly on the necessities 
the chances are you will not live long 
enough to enjoy the luxuries. And yet 
you can make money merely by prac- 
ticing some little economy in the so- 
ealled necessities. There is no need 
for foolish frugality, for heroic self- 
denial. Just a little comon sense ap- 
plied to the every day problems in 
domestic economy. 

* * * * * 

My father takes Successful Farming 
and likes it very much. I read it 
too and am learning to farm. 

Thaylor T. Barrow, 





Mullinville, Kans, 
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WHEN WE MUST PART. 


When you must pass beyond, dear 
heart, 
Into tre realms above, 


Will you sometimes think of me, 
And of our endless love’ 

Oh! will our spirits still commune, 
And seem to e’er be near? 

Unless ‘tis thus, oh, how can I 
E’er be resigned, my dear? 


The world will, oh! so lonely be, 
When you are not around. 

No happiness for my sad heart 
On earth can then be found. 

Oh! how the thonght of parting, love, 
My soul with anguish fills; 

"Tis hard to feel that it is all 
As our dear Father wills. 


We wonder why two hearts in one 
Cruel death must separate, 

And why to both go home at once 
Could not be love’s blest fate. 

No, no! our spirits cannot part; 
Sweet memories remain. 

To keep you in my heart, till both 
Shall life eternal gain. 

—Martha S. Lippincott 
tlewoman. 

+ + * * * 


RICHARD FLETCHER’S WIFE. 


(Written for Successia. 3 ar‘zé.g.) 
By Roger L. Falstaff. 

“And all is gone?” 

“Why, no, sir; no Mr. Fletcher—not 
all. There’s that six hundred a year, 
and that little place down at Dover, 
that you settled on your wife; you 
may save that out of the wreck. A 
trifle—a mere nothing, I am aware, 
out of such a noble inheritance as 
yours, Mr. Fletcher—but still some- 
thing. Half a loaf you know, sir, is—” 

He stopped abruptly at a motion of 
Richard’s hand. He was a lawyer, 
and used to this sort of thing; and 
not much affected by the story, he had 
run down from New York to tell Mr. 
Fletcher, his rich client had speculat- 
ed rashly, and lost—a common case 
enough. A week ago he was worth a 
half million; tonight he was not worth 
a sixpence— that was all. There 
were his wife’s settlements, of course; 


in the Gen- 





but they were his wife’s—and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher were two. 7 

“I thought I had better let you 
know at once, Mr. Fletcher,” the law- 
yer said; “it’s sure to be in every. 
body’s mouth tomorrow. And now, if 
I’m to catch the nine fifty up-train, 1 
had better be starting. Good-night, 
sir. Worse luck now, better next 
time.” 

“Good-night,” Richard Fletcher said 
mechanically. He was leaning against 
the low, iron gateway, his folded arms 
lying on its curved top, and the black 
shadows of the beeches shutting him 
in like a pall. Up the avenue colored 
lamps gleaméd along the chestnut 
walks, blue, red, and green, turning 
the dark November night into fairy- 
land. The wide front of the stately 
mansion was all aglow with illumina- 
tions, and music, and flowers, and fair 
women; and fairest, where all were 
fair, its proud young mistress, Marion 
Fletcher. 

Two men, stragglers from the ball- 
room, with their cigars lighted, came 
down through the gloom, close to the 
motionless figure against the iron 


gate—only another shadow among the 
shadows—so close that he heard every 
word. 

‘Rather superb style of thing, all 





“When Dick Fletcher 


this,” one said. 


does this sort of thing, he does do it. 
Wonderful luck he’s had, for a poor 
devil, who five years ago hadn’t a rup; 
and that wife of his—magnifiicent 
Marion—most lovely thing the sun 
shines on.” 

“Too lovely, 
ice!” 

“Ah! To her husband? married 
him for his fortune, didn’t she? The 
old story, very poor, very proud; and 
sold to the highest bidder. Craymore 
stood to win there, once, didn’t he?” 

“It was a desperate flirtation—some- 
thing more, the knowing ones do say; 
but Capt. Craymore knows better than 
to indulge in such a luxury as a pen- 
niless wife. So Fletcher came along, 
made rich by a sudden windfall, and 
—she’s Mrs. Fletcher tonight; and 
more beautiful and queenly than ever. 
I watched her dancing with Craymore 
half an hour ago, and-—Well, I didn’t 
envy Fletcher, if he is worth half a 
million. Let’s go back to the house, 
it’s going to rain.” 

“Suppose Fletcher was to lose his 
fortune—what then?” 

“My good fellow, he would lose his 
wife in the same hour. Some women 
there are who would go with their 
husbands to beggary—and he’s a fine 


my friend, for she’s 


fellow, too, is Fletcher, but not the 
lovely Marian. There, the rain be- 
gins!” 

The shadow among the beeches 


stood stiller than stone. A long, low 
wind worried the trees, and the rain 
beat its melancholy drip, drip. Half 
an hour, an hour, two, passed, but the 
figure leaning against the iron gate 
was as still as the iron itself. But he 
slowly stirred at last, because con- 
scious he was dripping, and passed 
slowly out of the rainy gloom, and 
up the lamp-lit avenue, and into the 
stately home, that, after tonight, was 
his no more. 

Another half hour, and he was back 
in the glitter and dazzle and music of 
the brilliant suite of drawing-rooms, 
his wet garments changed, himself 
whiter than marble, and almost 4s 
still. He had not been missed; his 
radiant, three months bride shone 
there in diamonds, and lace, and roses 
resplendent—and who was to think of 
the rich Fletcher? “Only a clod,” 
whom she had honored by marrying. 
Capt. Craymore was by her side, too 
fascinating to tell. How could she 
find time to think of anything so pleb- 
jan as husband by his entrancing side? 

But it was all over at last. The 
lights were fled, the garlands dead. 
and Mrs. Fletcher up in her dressing- 
room, in the raw morning light, under 
the hands of her maid. She lay back 
among the _ violet-velvet cushions, 
languid and lovely, being disrobed and 
looked round with an irritated flush at 
the house. He did not often intrude; 
since the first few weeks of their mar- 
riage he had been a model husband 
and kept his place. Therefore, .Mrs. 
Fletcher looked surprised as well as 
annoyed, now. 

“Do you wish to speak to me, Mr. 
Fletcher?” she asked, coldly; for af- 
ter an evening with Capt. Craymore, 
she was always less tolerant toward 
her bourgeois husband. 

“Yes—but alone, I will wait in your 
boudoir until you dismiss your maid.” 

Something in his colorless face— 
something in the sound of his voice 
startled her; but he was gone while 
yet speaking, and the maid went in. 
“Hurry, Louise,” her mistress said, 
briefly; and Louise curled up the shin- 





ing hair, and arranged the white dress- 
ing-gown, and left her. 

Marian Fletcher arose and swept in- 
to the boudoir. It was the daintest 
bijou of boudoirs, all rose-silk, and 
silver, and filigree-work, and delicious 
Greuze paintings smiling down from 
the fluted panels. A bright wood-fire 
burned on the marble hearth, and her 
husband. stood leaning against the low 
chimney-piece, whiter and colder than 
the marble itself. 

“Well,” she said, “what is it?” 

He looked up. She stood before him 
in her beauty and her pride, jewels 
flashing on her fairy hands—a queen 
by right divine of her azure eyes and 
tinseled hair--his, yet not his; “so near 
and yet so far.” He loved her, how 
well his own wrung heart only knew. 

“What is it?” she repeated, impat- 
jently. “I am tired and sleepy. Tell 
me in a word.” * 

“IT can—ruin!” 

“What?” 

“TI am ruined! 
a beggar!” 

She started back, 
than her dress, and 
against é chair. 

“Ruined,” she 
gar!” 

“Ugly words are they not? but quite 
true. I did not know it until last 
night; Kerstall came from town to tell 
me. My last grand speculation has 
failed, and in its failure engulfed 
everything. I am as poor as the poor- 
est laborer on this estate; poorer than 
I was five years ago, before this for- 
tune was left to me.” 

There was a sort of savage pleasure 
in thus hideously putting things in 
their ugliest light. Rich or poor, she 
despised him alike. What need was 
there for him to mince matters? 

“There are your settlements, your 
six hundred a year, and the Dover 
farm that crumb of the loaf is left, 
and remains yours. I am sorry for you 
Mrs. Fletcher—sorry that your sacri- 
fice of youth and loveliness, on the 
altar of Mammon, has been in vain. 
I had hope, when I married you, of 
winning some return for the limitless 
love I gave you. I know tonight how 
futile that hope has been. Once again, 
for your sake, I am sorry; for myself 
I do not care. The world is a wide 
place, and I can win my way. I give 
you your freedom, the only repara- 
tion for marrying you in my power to 
make. I leave here tonight; New 
York tomorrow; and so—farewell!” 

She stood like a stone; he turned 
and left her. Once she had made a 
movement, seeing the white anguish 
of his face, as though to go to him— 
but she did not. He was gone, and 
she dropped down in the rose-and-sil- 
ver glitter of her fairy-room, as miser- 
able a woman as the day ever dawned 
on. 

A month later, and she was far 
away, buried alive in the Dover Cot- 
tage. All had gone; the nine days’ 
wonder was at an end; the “rich 
Fletcher” and his handsome wife had 
disappeared out of the magic whirl of 
society, and society got on very well 
without them. They had been, and 
they were not-—and the story was told. 
Of all who had broken bread with the 
ruined man, there were not two who 
cared a fillip whether he were living 
or dead. . 

(Continued next month.) 
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Our New Catalogue 


is Now Ready 


Catalogue No. 72, fresh from the printing 
presses and containing more goods that are 
really up-to-date and of the very latest style 
and design than any other six catalogues 
published, is now ready for distribution. 


It will save you money on everything you buy and enables 

ou to make your selections as readily and satisfactorily as 
if you couid come to Chicago every day. It puts you in 
direct touch with the great markets of the world and places 
before you a stock of first-class goods more complete in 
every detail than has ever before been offered by any firm and 
at prices that are positively the lowest, when the reliable qual 
ity of the merchandise is taken into consideration. This cata- 
logue contains over 1,100 pages of quotations on reliable mer- 
chandise of every description. No matter what you may need, 
you will find the article fully described and illustrated in our 
great book at a price that no shrewd buyer should overlook. 
More than 2,000,000 people sent us orders last year — 
many of them were your, neighbors. They gave us 
their business simply because we sold them reliable goods 
for less money than they could buy the same goods for.else- 
where and at the end of the year found that they had made 
an average saving of 25 per cent on their purchases. If your 
neighbors find it to their advantage to trade with us, why 
can’t you? If you have never traded with us, now is the 
time to begin. Ordering from a great catalogue is con- 


| venient and satisfactory; in the leisure of your own home you 


can make selection from a mammoth stock of thoroughly 
reliable merchandise, all quoted at the low~ __wssible prices. 
You can, if you desire, compare prices with those you have been 
accustomed to pay and you can thus get better results than by making 
a hasty examination at a local store. You not only have the advantage 
of your own deliberate judgment but you are protected by the strongest 
guarantee ever made by any mercantile house, for we extend to all 
purchasers the privilege of returning goods at our expense if they are 
not satisfied with their purchases; and, even more, we agrée to replace 
any shipment damaged or lost in transit; in other words, we assume 
all the responsibility. 
» In 1873 we originated the catalogue plan of buying and during 
the thirty-two years of our life have grown steadily each year until 
our business is now one of the largest in the world. We 
reached this position by treating people fairly, giving 
honest value and avoiding all forms of trickery, exag- 
geration, or misrepresentation. With Cataloghe No. 72 
in your possession you can buy from us almost as easily 
as if you visited our store in person, and we cordially 
invite every person desiring reliable goods at whole- 
sale prices to fill out coupon at the right and send fora 
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Catalogue No. 72 Contains 


17,000 pictures of the things that we describe, 

70,000 prices on them. The prices are the lowest 

wholesale prices on the market. 
Everything 

From Farm Machinery to Trowels. 

From Wagons to Baby Carriages. 

From Team Harness to Buckles. 

From Pianos to Mouth Organs. 

From Sewing Machines to Needles. 

From Power Pumps to Hand Pumps, 

From Windmills to Feed Cutters. 

From Rifles to Toy Pistols. 

From Steel Ranges to Stove Pipe. 

From Bath Tubs to Wash Bowls. 

From Carpets to Doilies, 

From Furniture to Foot Stools. 

From Dinner Sets to Vases. 

From Hall Clocks to Watches. 

From Suits to Hosiery. 

From Spring Hats to Shoes. 

From New Jackets to Underwear. 

Everything that the farmer or mechanic uses — 

or anybody. All that the housewife uses. Every- 

thing for a child. Anything that one wears, 

Almost everything youeat. These 70,000 articles 

cover about al! the wants of humanity. 


Send 15 Cents Today 


£ yon want our catalogue, fill out carefully the 
a elow this and mail to us today, enclosing 15 
cents. This catalogue which we offer you costs us 
about 50 cents to print, even in million lots. The 
postage on it costs us 26 cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (only about half the postage 
alone), just to show that you do not send from 

mere curiosity. This book will save any average 
family at least $100 per year. 

















pe Cut this slip out and send it with 15c in stamps TODAY, 


Montgomery Ward &- Co., Chicago. 
Enclosed find 15 cents for partial postage on Catalogue No. 72, 
as advertised in 


Successful Farming. 





(Be sure to write very plainly.) 





copy. The book is new from cover to cover; contains — 

all the new goods of the season; is complete in every 

department; so there is no better time than the present Postoffice 
to send for a copy and begin trading with us if you are 

satisfied with our prices and goods. The experiment County 


State 





will cost you only 15 cents. It may resultina saving 
of hundreds of dollars the first year. 





Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 





Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Don’t forget the coupon. 





Michigan Ave. 
4 & Madison St. 


Requests are pouring in so rapidly that we bh you write us at once and get your catalogue promptly, 
Cut it out before you mislay the paper. 


Chicago 
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{HOME AMUSEMENTS } 





{ Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contridbv- 
Ruth Forest 


tions solicited. Conducted by 
PRE AAPA AAA ID 
“LOOK IN THE BOOK AND SEE.” 
The new soprano 

In the choir 
Set the tenor’s 

Heart on fire. 











They rose and sing: 
He dared his fate: 

“See II. John; 
Read verse 8.” 


She read the verse. 
She blushed; and then 
Whispered: “Ruth IL; 
Read verse 10.” 


He read; he smiled. 
“Again John see; 

Verses 13, 14; 
Epistle 3.” 


Now search your Book, 
And see what led 
(Within a month) 
This pair to wed. 
7 * ~ * = 
GAME OF STORY TELLING. 

The company being seated around a 
table, one player announces the title 
of a story about to be written, and 
himself writes the first two or three 
lines and the first word of the follow- 
ing line, at the top of a sheet of paper 
—folding over the paper to conceal all 
but the single word. He then passes 
the paper to the next player, who, 
taking his only cue from the one 
word visible writes and folds in simi- 
lar manner and passes the paper on. 
When it has gone the rounds the first 
player opens it and reads the story. 

Example. 

The first player announces that the 
title of the story will be: “The Start- 
ling Adventures of Mary Amelia Fitz 
Gerald.” 

He then writes three lines and the 
first word of a fourth, folding over 
the paper and passing it on. This is 
the final result—the last word in 
each line being the only ones seen 
by the. players. 

ist.” “In a beautiful isle of the sea, 
long since swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, lived a damsel.” 

2nd. “Raven tresses and light blu& 
eyes made a combinati with her 
olive complexion that/ was truly strik- 
ing.” Y ee 

8rd. “But she utterly péfused to be 
sent up for sixty days’6n the charge 
of assault and )attery, so paid.” 





4th. ve hundred dollars for a 
ball drgss Yn whic she might hope 
to captivata the prince.” 

5th. aid ‘Mary Amelia! me- 


thinks thy name savers of plebian 
blood. Who are thy ancestors?’ ” 

6th. “Poor but honest Teutons who 
earn their daily bread by hardest 
toil,” Mary Amelia scorned. 

7th. “And tossing her blonde curls, 
said: “I will not have thy love! 
Thou hast but a paltry million!’ ” 

8th. “So she married him, and they 
invested the million in Central Rail- 
road stock at eight-one per cent, and 
are waiting to make the one million 
two.” 

* R + * * 
A POINTED REPLY. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 

lege is made the victim of one of the 





best jokes of the season by a story 
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told by one of his closest friends, now/ets? Because they use a great deal 
in the city. A couple of summers ago|of powder, but won’t go off. th 
the college president spent a part of| What kind of medicine does a man Ww 
the heated season on a farm up in|take for a scolding wife? to 
the northern part of Vermont. It was He takes an elixer (an’ licks her). th 
a delightful place, but the classical For what was Eve created? ha 
visitor found that even that haven of For Adams Express Company. ha 
rest had some drawbacks. As the fol- How can you learn the value of m 
lowing summer approached Doctor money? cu 
Tucker again bethought himself of the} Try to borrow some. in 
quiet farm as a place of summer ref-| why does a man’s hair turn gray | 2 
oe and wrote to the farmer: “Your! pefore his mustache? -” 
place is a wellspring of delight, home- > : al 
like. The house is well kept, the table — its about twenty years ols sic 
worthy of the highest commendation, . —-— -— M1 
and in short everything save two fea- MARRIAGE CEREMONY. = 
tures is conducive to utmost satisfac- — fee 
tion. These exceptions are the kitch-| Minister: rat 
en methods of your hired girl, and sec-| Tom, will you always be good to Lil- § str 
ond, the fact that the pen in which|ly? Give her not less than a penny § abi 
you maintain your swine is located in|a month for spending money, pay for § prc 
too close proximity to the house. If|her Easter bonets with a smile and § he 
these exceptions were eliminatted it | remember to mail her letters the same ff pur 
would be a source of the most pro-| week she gives them to you. Will you 
found pleasure for me to again join| promise to eat whatever she cooks for § “~~ 
you this coming summer.” you without grumbling? 
The farmer received the note, and Groom bows. 
a a 
In 
timbe 
than 
were 
flock 
large 
distan 
sheep 
makfr 
The r, 
and t] 
“SUNNY JIM.” Seeing 
tainin 
. , —? , the ra 
anxious to again have the distinguish- Lilly, will you always be good t§ about 
ed boarder with him, wrote: Tom, keep his buttons sewed on, bake§ of the 
“Dear Mr. Tucker: Yours received,| biscuits for him every morning fame | 
and I hasten to reply. We will be glad| breakfast and not scold him w the wi 
to have you with us. Hannah has|he forgets to mail your letters? Mal k 
gone, and there have not been any/| you promise not to cry when he bring®§ was } 
Hogs on the place since you left last|company home to dinner and forget@§ rive 
summer.” the steak? Wolf d 
2 2 2 2 3 Lilly bows. It wa 
CONUNDRUMS. oa Ss Brow 
Why is a cat going up stairs like a HOW HE LED THEM. done 
high hill? Because she is a-mountin’. (Written for Successful Farming.) , 
What does an envelope say when By Henry J. Boyd, Bliss, N. Y. 
its licked? Just shuts up and says| A shepherd, whose name we (F 
nothing about it. call Brown, had an experience wo dal rf 
Of what trade are all the Presidents|recording in the sheep busines re 
of the United States? Cabinet-makers. | Having removed the hay from om th - 
When has a man four hands? When | large bay, he decided to let his she@y 4°) § 
he doubles his fists. run until spring in the empty bay, h’ ef 
Why would it be impossible to|after removing enough of the wall® Seet 
starve in the desert of Sahara? Be-/let the sheep in, he tried to drive the and + 
cause of the sand which is (sand-|in until he was weary. It was no And 
wiches) there. they would not go in. Then a‘ héad 
Why are some girls like old musk-|thought came to him, he wo If I 
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m tic chamber. 


thet Toof starts on th’ floor at each side 
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the example for them, so down he 


went on hands and knees and began 
to creep in at the same time calling 
the sheep to follow him. Just as he 
had gotten his head in the opening he 
had made in the wall, a very large 
merino ram with large and well 
curled horns, seemed to take it as an 
insult for he came full force at him, 
giving him a sufficient blow in the 
end that went over the wall last to 
land him on his head on the other 
side of the bay, a distance of ten feet. 
Mr. Brown slowly gained his strength 
sed when he was able to rise to his 
feet he looked at the now mild looking 
ran and said: “Mr. Ram I admire your 
strength but I would kill you if I were 
able.” A circumstance later will 


prove it was well for Mr. Brown that 
he was not able to kill his remarkable 
bunter. 


of th’ night I had to get up th’ middle 
of th’ room. Once I missed th’ middle 
of th’ room and missed my breakfast 
th’ next morning. 
I didn’t come to until dinner time. 
One day th’ old man says: “How’s 


your room?” 
Isays: “Tip-top.” I says: “I have 
done nothing but tip my top ever 


since I’ve been up there—and,” I says, 
“Any time I don’t tip my top, I get 
my top tipped.” 

In less than a week my head was 
covered with ceiling wax. 

And the only window in that room 
was along under the eaves. 

A little window about a foot wide 
and a yard long. 

I used to have to get down on the 
floor to see out of it. 

Half of the time you couldn’t tell 
whether I was looking out of th’ win- 




















GETTING READY FOR HALLOWE’EN. 





In those days, there were more 
timber here in northern New York 
than clared land and wild animals 
were plentiful. The next spring, as his 
flock was feeding in a valley near a 
large woods, Mr. Brown was a short 
distance away although in sight of his 
sheep, when he saw a large animal 
making his way towards the sheep. 
The ram stood behind some tall weeds 
and the animal went by him without 
seeing him, so intent was he on ob- 
taining some fresh lamb. Although 
the ram saw him and just as he was 
about to fasten his cruel teeth on one 
of the lambs, he received much the 
Same kind of a blow as did Mr. Brown 
the winter before and before the ani- 
Mal knew what the matter was, he 
was hit again. When Mr. Brown ar- 
Tived on the spot, he found a large 
wolf dead, and his flock were all safe. 
It was then that our shepherd, Mr. 
Brown, took off his hat and said, “Well 
done, remarkable ram.” 

+ + * o + 


GOOD YARNS. 
‘ _— “Good Gravy,” by Ezra Ken- 
all.) 

And when I arrived at th’ house, 
they gave me what they called th’ at- 
, But to say it quick, 
th’ garret. It is that room where th’ 
and meets in th’ center overhead. 
_ away from th’ center—on your 
ead. ld 


If I wanted to get up in th’ middle 








dow or saying my prayers. 

But I discovered th’ better way was 
—to back up to th’ window as near as 
I could—then bend forward and look 
out between my ankles. 


I used to stand there in th’ morn- 
ing and watch th’ sun rise wrong 
side up. 

Sometimes I couldn’t tell whether it 
was going up or down. 

One day th’ old man had finished 
building a porch at th’ back of th’ 
house. He saw me looking out of th’ 
window. 

He says: “You ought to come down 
here and see. my back stoop.” 

I says: “You ought to come up 
here and see mine.” 

Th’ next day I had th’ backache. 

Th’ old man says: “It’s a rheumat- 
ic pain.” . 

I says: 
pain.” 

When I was first shown that room 
the only thing in it was a string of 


“No: it’s an attic-room 


— - 


——3 


from falling through—if your’re thick 
enough. 


If you get narrow, you’re gone. 


Then they have a sheet spread over 
th’ slats, and if you believe that what 
you don’t see won’t hurt you, you are 
all right. 

I got narrow th’ first night. I fell 
through and hit th’ floor ker plunk. 

Th’ next day th’ landlady says: 
“Did you have the bed-spread over 
you?” 

I says: “Not at first, I didn’t—no.” 

I .says: “At first I had the bed 
spread under me—and then I had th’ 
bed spread over me.” 

And I had so much of th’ bed spread 
over me that I couldn’t get up. 

Th’ first night I said as usual—*Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” But th’ next 
night I knew better. ; 

And you talk about heat—if you 
want to get th’ most misery for your 
money in th’ sunshine, go out into th’ 
country. 

The only cool thing on that farm 
was a picture in th’ parlor of Wash- 
ington crossing th’ Delaware. 

Hot afternoons, we used to go in 
and watch George juggle th’ ice, just 


to see if it would make us _ feel 
cooler. 

We never saw a piece of ice on th’ 
farm. 


And hot nights we used to have to 
sit up and fan th’ milk. 

To keep it: from souring before 
morning. 
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Anyone can 
4 learn to 1 
cut, fit, 
drape 
> trim an 
make any 
arment 
rom _ the 
simplest 
own to 
the finest 
costume, 


WE HELP 
YOU TO 
THE TOP OF 
THE 
LADDER 


Where you earn 
big money _from 
the start. Don’t 
be a drudge all 
your life at $2.00 
to $5.00 a week, 
but take a course 
in our school. 


Good Positions 


at 1K 2 C1nn Nr... 
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dried apples and a bunch of Y, 
Mrs. Caldwell says: “You 

this room for a_ dollar— 

throw in th’ bed.” 
And they threw in th’ 

wasn’t looking. 
And two of the bed s! 


my slats. 
Did you ever sleep ? 
I’d just as soon sleep 10. 
Narrow strips of ' Iw, 
just near enough tos you 





















ixperience unnecessary. 


¢* 
Particulars and beautiful 4 ave 


book free. Write today, 

Columbian Corre <_< 
spondence Schools “=. 

251 Columbian Bldg. DES MOINES, 1A. 
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REE TRIPS TO THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR 


oe 


THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE, of St. Louis, is the largest magazine in the world. It’s pub- 
s/ lishers have purchased 85 acres of ground opposite the great World's Fair in St. Louis and have 
Y2 built the finest publishing plant owned by any magazine in the world, at a cost of nearlyahalf 
million dollars. During the great Fair THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE intends to keep open house to 
all its readers, and is now building an eight hundred room hotel to care for those of its readers @& 
who visit the Fair. In addition to this ali its readers are given the opportunity to secure a Free 
Trip with all Expenses Paid to the, great Fair, including railroad fare, meals and board and all 
traveling expenses from their homes to the Fair and return. 
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The Woman's Maga- 
zine is the only paper in 
the world that is illus- 
trating the building of 
the Great St. Louis 





> The October issue 












will contain 



















** The Story of the Red 









+: Cross,”’ written espe- World’s Fair from start 
y : ae to jinish in magnificent 
WA cially by Hon. Clara photo engravings, 12x24 
_ Barton, President inches in size. A year’s 
> f the world-f copics will make a beau- 

Go Me Cor yaw tiful album of this his- 


torical event. Fuli page 
engravings of pet dogs, 
cats and other beautiful 
pictures, 


+ Red Cross Society, for 


The Woman’s Maga- 











zine. 
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THe Woman's [IAGAZINE 


of St. Louis, Missouri, 


A Whole Year for 10 Cents 


As a special offer from THz WomaAn’s MaGazinz, of St. Louis, Mo., every reader of the SuccEssFuL Farm 
1mne@ who sends the small sum of 10 cents will receive that beautifully illustrated monthly magazine every month 
for twelve months, including the Special Art Supplement issues of the great World’s Fair buildings. 


The Woman’s Magazine isa largeand beautifully illustrated monthly magazine. It now has the largest 
pald subscription of any magazine in the world, having OVER ONE MILLION SUBSCRIBERS. Each 
number contains from three to five splendid stories, ninety-six columns of special illustrated departments, tell- 
ing all about Flowers, the Garden, Lace-making and Embroidery (with new and beautiful patterns and 
designs each month) hundreds of new Cooking Recipes, How to Do Things, the Latest Fashions, Poultry 
and Pets, Household Decoration, Instruction In Dressmaking, Curious Facts, Pyrography and 
Health and Beauty Cclumns. 

The Readers of the WOMAN’S MAGAZINE Always Know How to Do Things. Their Gardens and Houses are the Wonder of 
Their Neighbors, begause it contains Plain. Easily Understood Articles, telling More Good i About Flowers and the Garden than 
regular Floral Papers, and always seasonable. More Good Things About Fancy Work and Embroidery, with illustrated patterns, 
than Fashion Papers. More Good Things About Poultry and the Garden, and how to make money with them, than Poultry Papers. 
More Good Things About the Kitchen and Household tham Household Papers. ' 


Always Seasonable 
Always Correct 
Always Easily Understood 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to se- 
cure one of the finest monthly magazines published fora 
whole year for 10 cents, the price usually charged for 
a single copy of sucha paper. Do not delay, but send 10 
cents for the year’s subscription, stating that you area 
reader of SuccEssFUL FARMING. 
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NOTICE.—If you wish to take advantage of this op- 
portunity for your friends, you can send 10 cents each for 
as many subscriptions as you wish. You could not make a 
nicer present to your friends than one which will remind 
them each month for a year, of you, so pleasantly. 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
ii! Magazine Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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